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The Ethics of Tribal Society. By 
Prof. E. P. Evans. 


Describes peo- 


ples using one code of morals among | 


themselves and another for 
conduct towards strangers. ‘The 
first of a series 
ethics. 


How the Sea is Sounded, 
trated.) By G. W. 
An account of sounding operations 


(Illus- 
LITTLEHALES 


in the deep sea, with pictures show- 
ing the apparatus and how it is 
used. 


Uncle Sam’s Life Savers. 
trated.) 
A pictorial account of the work of 


the U. 


By FRANK G, CARPENTER. 


Life-saving service. 


By Barton H. Wise. 
important achievement in the face 


A record of 


of great obstacles. 
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Darwiniana. 


By THomMas H. Hux .ey, author of 
ography,” ‘* Manual of the Anatomy of In 
vertebrated Animals.” ete. The second 
volume of the author's Collected Essays 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 

These essays, ten in number, treat of evolution and 
the criticisms which followed the publication of “ The 


Origin of Species,” and endeavor to sum up Mr. Dar 
win’s work and indicate its enduring Influence on the 


‘Physi 


|} course of scientific thought 


their | 


on the evolution of | 


(Illus- | 


Science and Education. 


By Tuomas H. Huxuey. The third volume 
of the author's Collected Essays 
Cloth, $1 25. 

The vom tee comprised in this volume include 
‘Technica Edue ation,”’ “ Medical Fe luc ation,” The 
School Boards,’ ‘Science and Culture,” “ Universities: 
Actual and Ideal,” * Emancipation: Black and White 


“A Liberal Education and where to Find it,” and seve 
ral other allied topies. 


How to Study and Teach 
History. 

With Particular Reference to the History of 
the United States. By B. A. HiInspaLe, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the Scienc 
and the Art of Teaching in the University 
of Michigan, author of “Schools and 
Studies,” ete 5, International 


Imo 


Volume 2, 
Education Series. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

The aim of this book is practical, and was wriften 

with particular reference to the needs of elementary 

ard secondary teachers, although it will be found of 

interest and value to teachers and students of all 

grades. Its main purpose is to state the uses of his 


| tory, to define in ageneral way its fleld, to present and 

. | 

Invention and Industry at the South | 
| size the organization of facts with reference to the 

} three principles of association, to 

| information, to describe the 


to illustrate criteria for the choice of facts, to empha 


indicate sources o 
qualifications of the 
teacher, and finally to illustrate causation and tt 
grouping of facts by drawing the outlines of some in 
portant chapters of American history 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY SERIES 


The demain in eebneie: 
By Dr. WILLIAM Wricut. With Portraits and 
numerous [Illustrations. 12mo. Cl + 


oth, $1.40 
“Dr. Wright has faithfully traced the current of Bronte 


life and thought back to the hidden sources. The biegra 
phy has some surprises in store forthe reader. It is fu 1 





| illustrated, and presents a varied and roman ti » tale 


without a touch of the commonplace Patladeiphia 
Ledger 
A Friend of the Queen: 


By PatL GavtLoT. With 2 Portraits. 12 
Cloth, gilt top, 22.00. 


This ts the true and intimate life history of the Swed 
ish soldier, Count Axel Fersen, whose romantic friend 
ship with the ill-fated Marie Antoinette led him cladly 
to peril bis life again and again in vain attempts at res 
cue. The hero’s career is one to which history offers 
few counterparts 


. 
The Gilded Man 
El Dorado), 

And other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy 
} i ‘ 
of America. By A. F. BANDELTER. I2mo 

Cloth, £1.50 
As Mr. Bandelier is an acknowledged authority on 
the subjects discussed in this volume, historical students 


will see that it is well worth ac oe Nor does 


it appeal to them alone; every lover of tales of adven 
ture will find entertainment in ite pages hicag 
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| GENERAL 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief biographies of the highest order of ex 


cellence, of distinguished American mih 
tary and naval men, from Washington to 


Sheridan. Edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT 


WILSON 
The volumes of this series thus far issued, all 
which have received the highest mmendation fro: 


authoritative journals, are 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Captain A T Wa 
Han, U SN 

TAYLOR Ry tier ‘ } WAR 

U.S.A 
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GENERAL J. EE. JOHNSTON Ry Roxert M 
Heeues, of Virginia 

GENERAL THOMAS, By Hexay Corres 
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Each I2me, cloth. gilt tom $1.5 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of 
Winter dngpnian 


For Tourists and tnvalids iV ; Complete 
information as to Winter sanitariums and 
places of resort in the United States, the 


West Lndies, The Bermudas, The Sandw 


Islands, and Mexic New edition, Dx 
‘ember, [SU3, revised to date With Maps 
Illustrations, Table of Railroad 1 =. et 
In Paper ver, & s 

} \ \ 4 


Germany and the Ge -rmans. 


By Witt2aM HARRBUTT MHNSON, author f 

German Socialism ype Ferdinand Las 

salle P e Bismarck and State So 
ALIS t vols,, SV ( th, Se. 


The Romance of an 
Empress. 
tfhartne ] f Russia By K. WalLiszEw 


ski. With Portrait. I2mo. Clotl 


= 


Natural Resources of the 
United States. 

Rv Jacosp Harris Patrox, A.M., Ph.D. au 

thorof ** Four Hundred Years of 

an History.” ‘‘ Political Parties in the 

Revised with Addi 


gilt top, #3.00 


Ameri 


United States.” et 


Cloth, 
VEU EDITION OF 


The Orthoepist: 


\ Pronouncing Manual, containing about Four 

Thousand Five Hnndred Words. including 
Names of 
Authors, Artists, etc., that are 
often mispronounced. By ALFRED AYRES 
Revised and Enlarged. I8mo. Cloth, 


$1.25 


a considerable number of the 
Foreign 


mail on receipt of price by the publisher 


and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Fa ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


_Mrs. Gro. A. _ CASWELL, Principal. — 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
.* HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
«J WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
Circulars. Early ap- 


Principals. 
or College Preparatory Course. 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
S 7. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine‘eenth year opens Seve. 20, 1898. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
"THE MISSES HEBB’S ENGITSH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1593. 








INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. -AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys.—Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
coutenes for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
e ysical development. Numbers limited. Send for 
egister, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fr Peek WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
School for Girls. 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, # Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto on. 
School, 


Re TON UNIVERSITY Law 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunpD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of grounc 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
" Massac HUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL-PRE- 
geet for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. “one and outdoor 
life F. B. Knapp, S8.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. — 


~ Massac “HUSETTS, Ply ymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Z Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNarr, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
Januesry 8, 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien 
tifie School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw JERSEY, Short Hill 
OCKWOOD HOU SE. —HOME FOR 
eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hil's Academy. New building, fine equip 
ment. Gymnasium: exceptional surroundings. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


New York, Kingston-on Hudson 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
T School for Boys. JOHN M. CRoss, A M., Principal. 


NEW YORK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR G/IRLS.— 
ib Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntington. D.D.. New York City; 
The Rev. T.. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL:D., Columbia College. 


NEw YorK City, 9 University Place. 


EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 








ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
M., and 

VALTER L. 


the degrees of A.B., A. 


HE RVEY, President. 








Lieducational. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEW YORK, North Granville. 
EM. Sp'loffer, freetuit'n, no profit, $50,- 


000 b’ld’g, good board, send st’ mp, name Nat. 88th yr. 





NEw YorK, Utica. ¥ s 
JTRS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
Applications should be made early. 


| 
1893. 





NorTH CAROLina, Asheville. ’ 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxt ord. 


202, 204, 335 West 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow n, 
Chelten Ave 
ny TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. ‘“ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
A RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
‘ZL English, French, and German Boarding-School 


for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 


cise. 

Vj TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 





PFNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 





FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. ; 
| ae NCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls. 
Number limited. 
Miss HESS and MLLeE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Second term begins Jan. Ist, 1894. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
ga'leries of the Museum. Fore'rculars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 


JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SI. 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Next term begins January 11, 1894. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Pres.; Wm. Verbeck, Supt.; 
Ist. Lieut. W. P. Burnham, U.S. 4., CoN. 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 
School for Boys. J AMES W. MOREY. 














RIVERVI EW a: 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment Academies as’ Ly Military organiza- 
tion. 7 ISBEE &. AMEN, , Principals. _ 


Teachers, etc. 


YH ZTANTED— AFTER CHRISTMAS 
‘ Holidays, in the Rryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college graduate (woman) to teach mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed. 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 


ARENTS OR GUARDIANS WISH- 

ing to place children in a comfortable, happy home 
in Enwland, where a thorough education is offered, may 
apply for terms and particulars to Mrs. AITCHISON, Lan- 
crigg, Grasmere, Westmoreland, England. 


] ANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 
lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D. G., care of the ritosntahia 
N INSTRUC ‘TOR IN PHY SICS 1N 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. AGaress Dr. X. B., care Nation. 
4RISIAN HOME FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Madame ALys BARRAULT GIROUX, Bureau des 
Champs Elysées 49, Paris. 


hese W. STONE, Tutor 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


























for Har- 











Dec. 28 , 1893] 





School pana 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE NCIE: 8 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 1204g¢ South Spring Stre et, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
B. RuGGLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room c, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
£1 tutors, governesses, teachers, ete, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y 


JATIONAL BUREAU OF 

TION, Miss CRosTHwalrt, Prop., cor. Church and 

High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, on now vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. Cc ALBERT, Manager. 


S CHE RMERHORN'S TEACH £ RS 
a Agency. Oldest and best known in the U 
Established 1855. 


HE BRIDGE TEA( HE RS AGE N- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


Drawing Self-Taught. 


Freehand drawing from objects may be learned by any 
one by the use of the Cross Transparent Sla‘e (pa 
tented) and the Cross Pencil (patented). Equally 
useful for schools. Recommended by the artists and 
art teachers. 


Send for full descriptive circular (free). 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


THE STUDENT’S FROEBEL. 
Adapted from 


FROEBEL’S DIE ERZIEHUNG DER NENSCHHEIT 
By WILLIAM H. HERFORD, 








EDUCA- 


3 East lath St., ,N. ¥. 











The purpose of this little book is to give a brief, yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Education. 
Cloth, 128 pages, 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


CORTINA TE XT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools, 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 
Don Cassoe DE BorBON. 11th Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue’ by Don 

EMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. C loth, $2.00. 
AMPARO. Acharming novel in Sp. and Eng., reading 
book for universities, colleges, ete. 75ec. 
EL INDIANO. In Sp. and Eng. 50c. 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. Annotated in English. 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 40c. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40c. 


‘Cortina School of Languages,”’ 


131 W. SATH SF. N. ¥. 
ihe discounts to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing ciimate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes b 
shipped anywhere for examination. 
cialty. Monthly payments. 





alf-price, 
Exchanging a spe 
52-page cat. free 
WRITER ; 45 ciberty Street, New York 
HEADQI UARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


PROUT’S NECK, MAINE. Two lots, beautifully situ 
ated on the Marginal Way, overlooking beach and 
ocean. Address F. MOSS, 

37 West 22d St., New York. 


Bi TANTE D TO PURCH 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Sih with 
lists, A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


17 ViW 
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AMtlantie Mutual) 


INSURANCE 


The Nation. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YorRK, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 


January, IS2, to 
Premiums on Pollie 
January, Isve2 


COMPANY, 


January 24, 1893 


Ist 


Sist December, 1802. $3,600,250 Ss 
ies not marked off Ist 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked 


LSH2, to Bist Dece 


Losses paid durir 
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Returns of Pre 
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Premium Notes an 

Cash in Bank 


Amount 
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ig the 
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1 Bills Receivable 
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5 00 
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TH.262 VO | 


$12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be 


paid to the hold 


legal representatives, on and afte T 
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ers thereof or their 
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The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1888 will 
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legal representatives, on and after Tu 
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will cease. 


of payment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of F« 
net earned premit 


ending 3ist Decemt 
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By order of the Bo 
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W. H. H. Moore, 
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IRTY PER CENT 
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ohn L. Riker, 
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The Week. 
aii Wil 
abolish the reciprocity 


THE 
son’s proposal to 
clauses of the McKinley bill has been 


calm with which Chairman 


received, shows how little interest has 


really been taken in that business. Mr. 
Wilson properly characterizes it as a 
scheme of retaliation, and truthfully 


states that its main effect has been to pro 
voke ill-feeling and diplomatic remon- 
strances. 
ly, McKinley and Reed approving it at 
the time of its passage with their tongues 
in their cheeks; and it was only the im- 
mense unpopularity of the tariff of 1890 
that afterwards caused the Republican 
managers to seize upon reciprocity as a 


It was never intended serious 


means of diverting attention from what 
they were really at. 
occasion to keep up the pretence any 
will 


There is surely no 


into oblivion 


along with its twin humbug, the ‘ Bu- 


longer, and it 


pass 


reau of American Republics.”’ 





Some interesting remarks on the new 
tariff bill by Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, the 
well-known 
Lowell, Mass. , appeared in the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter last week. He 
considers the bill ‘‘on the whole a use- 
ful and fair one,” declares that 
‘‘the rates generally are as high as most 
manufactures that are well established 
and in good condition should require.”’ 


carpet - manufacturer — of 


and 


He proceeds: 


“It is admitted by many manufacturers, | 
think I may say by most manufacturers, that 
many of the rates under the McKinley bill were 
far too high, and actuaily hurt them in their 
current business, besides creating through- 
out the whole country a strong and well 
founded opposition to the McKinley bill and 
its enormous rates. The McKinley bill, in 
fact, was the most effective free-trade argu- 
mentever brought forward in this country, 
and many people consider that the next most 
effective one would be obstruction and defeat 
in the Senate of the Wilson bill.” 


Mr. Lyman does not think that the re 
cent elections can be considered as de 
liberately reversing the of the 
whole country in 1890 and 1s2 ‘* in op 


votes 


and 
he does not think it would be safe for 
the protected manufacturers to go before 
the country on a high tariff issue at the 
general elections of 1894 or These 
doctrinaire 


position to the McKinley excesses,”’ 


1S06 
* or 
‘*theorist,’’ but of one of the shrewdest 


are not the views of a‘ 


business men in New England 


It is gratifying to see Republicans re 
covering their faith in the intelligence 
of workingmen. After the Presidential 
election of 1892 it seemed as if that faith 
was forever gone, leading Republicans 





vying with ex President Harrison in 
making epigrams about the stupidity 
and selfishness of the laboring men 
who voted for Cleveland. Bat) now 


all that 
Republican newspapers profoundly 


has been changed, and we see 


pressed again with the political capacity 


Why is 


Simply because Republican politi 


and character of workingmen. 
this” 
clans are getting up mass-meetings of 


the unemployed to protest against the 


Wilson bill. The committee on ways 
and means, we are told with much 
solemn wagging of newspaper heads, 


are becoming terribly alarmed at these 


workingmen’s protests, and may yet 
pause in their mad career. Perhaps they 
may pause, but if they do, it ought: only 
to be to remark that business is poor and 
wages are cut down under a tarit? which 


Was going to make such things Impossi 


ble, and which has at least six months 
more of life in it They might also re 
mark that mass-meetings in the far 


West attribute the evil to the 
of the silver purchases, and that there is 


stopping 
just as much reason contention 
other. It 
up mass-meetings of the unemployed and 


In one 


as the would be easy to get 
induce them to resolve that the hard 
times are due to the failure to annex Ha 
wali. Indeed, Senator Morgan has open 
ly argued that if the United States Gov 
ernment would only guarantee the bonds 
of the Nicaragua Canal Company, the 
thousands of the unemployed would at 
With so 


many nostrums suggested, why should 


once find work at good 


£ wages 


the protection nostrum be given the pre 


ference ? 


ibor do 


The Knights of L: 


so much notice nowadays as a few vears 


not ittract 


ago, and it is not a matter of se 


consequence as formerly what sort of a 


man the general master - work n is 
Nevertheless, it is a satisfaction to tir 

that Powderly’s successor has sensible 
views on the subject of strikes \] 


though he has been connected with Is 


bor organizations for years, he has never 
been in a strike, and he is “ inclined 
to think their day s ver.”’ Lie 
says further: ‘* They are the very last 
extremity to be resorted to, and even 
then they should be unaccompanied by 
force, and should e a dignified and 
peaceful pre test o tl rt t il I 
against the terms given then The bal 
lot is much more effective in redressing 
wrongs than strikes of 1 





While P 


wderlv was a} 


ter Workman Sovereign is ‘‘ an out-and 
out free-trader,’ and considers so-called 
protection to American labor ‘‘ a delu 
sion.’’ He says that “ invested capita 
receives a bonus-in the form of prote 

tion, and it is then optional with the 


capitalist to give a share of the bonus to 


The Nation. 






labor in the for f increas wages 
But this option ts to if ever exer 
CIse | 

Congressman Boutelle t \ price 
fon Thursday among the great army of 
those who lash themselves int pat 
fury over Hawatian affairs w t st 
ping to read the evidence tie was sul 
fering terriblw about t) hauh wr 
of the tlag in Honolulu last spring, and 
was wildly de! ndin to ° w =«oby 
What authoritw Mr Blount had caus 
ed that act to be done Eh thre mu 
thority, dear Congresstuan, of the per 
son whom the C‘onstitution declares 
to be the commande ! f 
the IrTey ul ivy 1) tless 
Boutelle had been im A ral Skerrett’s 
pla e he w ive ref t bew t 
order ont i it { t ( I i 
tion could t hav for ‘ t 

a dastardly | vw 
ever be I Yaeger ent 
the Unit st! | t set i 
te wou hiv i t 

prisone reshot ' 7 ‘ t 
have had 1 n 4 ~ . n 
drivit R s ft 1 i t of 
the Pres t 

\s yeneral rule Ne it t es 
not nee to be Ww ser ISiN it by 
his 1 rk it t tr nt snot 
Low oct 2 pl it m ‘ riv te 
ind publ protligacy of ¢t (ue he 
has outd - = orat 
I noti that ¢t Presi t of the 
United States shou scus i es 
sage to Congress the hastity reign 
’ tentates ist su? \ Ve Deen ob 
ta itt il WoOTK { tl 

nt Otfenba t s lid get a 
pter on rev } FACY to the next 
th Wheat \ iw ount 

t} 3 t I i! Russia 
wi l i Banet but Alexan 
er Hat t { K 1 notice f then 
wher s he ght.a I ng tft the lu 

s ]} to } e written her long 
espatches « her w kness and evil be 
I \ 

With every - statement ex 
Minister Stevens gets fartherand farther 
away fro the oe enet ivalnst him, 
iy now lropped out of consider 
t wit reat. f to all concerned 
That untry will take no interest In any 

re of his essays n human govern 
ent in its best form or in his ani 
mositw against George III and Lord 





North. Toshow how reckless he is in his 
assertions it Is only necessary to point out 
of his own friends among the 
the 


on Thursday last. Says Stevens: “ My 


how one 


Hawaiian revolutionists gave him 


bie’ 


opinions were so privately held that, 
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both in Honolulu and in California, it 
was believed that the American minister 
was averse to annexation.’’ Says Mr. P. 
C. Jones, a member of President Dole’s 
cabinet: ‘ Of course, I will not contend 
for a moment that Minister Stevens was 
not in sympathy with us. Every one 
knew that he was in favor of annexa- 
tion.’’ Oh, Stevens, Stevens! 


It was not, perhaps, to be expected 
that the religious press would read the 
evidence in the Hawaiian case, and so 
earn a right to speak upon its legal 
aspects, but it did not seem a violent 
supposition that at least some proper 
appreciation of the morality and high 
justice of President Cleveland’s position 
might be seen in the professional ex- 
pounders of religion and morals. It would 
be quite possible to acknowledge this, 
one would think, even if the President 
should be held to be mistaken in 
the details of his policy. But, alas! 
the Independent has only a sneer for Mr. 
Cleveland’s ‘‘ moral homily on interna- 
tional justice,’’ and the Outlook observes 
that the President’s course appears to 
be ‘‘ based on analogies between the na- 
tion and the individual which have no 
sound basis in logic or morals.’”’ But it 
is precisely on such ‘ analogies’’ that 
the whole conception of international 
justice is based, and it ought not to be 
from a religious paper that men learn the 
doctrine that what would be wrong for 
one individual to do to another is right for 
one nation to dotoanother. Is this a rem- 
nant of the old theological hocus-pocus 
whereby it used to be said that an act 
er a sentiment which would properly be 
called revolting in man, was in the Cre- 
ator only a peculiarly exalted kind of 
virtue? However that may be, it is a 
deplorable and alarming thing that pro- 
fessional moralists should be debating 
about the sin of dancing or going to the 
theatre, and tithing the other mint and 
cummin of morality, and should go help- 
lessly wrong on the question whether 
the nation should play the bully’ and 
highwayman. There is a moral paraly- 
sis evidenced by all this in full keeping 
with the wonderful dictum of McKane’s 
presiding elder, who said, in regard to 
one of the sins with which that good 
Methodist is charged, that his contempt 
of the court which was undertaking to 
check him in his course of crime was 
“only a matter of court discipline,’ and 
therefore had nothing to do with Chris- 
tian morality. 


Why the hubbub about Hawaii is still 
kept up it is hard to see. The Oligarchs 
may have their independent republic, but 
have not the least chance of annexation, 
so why do their friends here not keep 
quiet and let them go on ‘‘develop- 
ing’’ the Islands and getting rid of the 
natives? The Queen has declined to be 
restored on condition of respecting the 








persons of the Oligarchs, and without this 
President Cleveland has distinctly said 
he cannot and will not help her, in spite 
of Stevens’s misconduct. Congress, even 
if it were disposed, could not annex with- 
out a two-thirds vote, for the President 
would veto any bill for the purpose; and 
that atwo-thirds vote, oreven a majority, 
could be got for any such purpose, no- 
body pretends. Therefore, the best thing 
to be done would seem to be to let the 
Hawaiian Republic work out its own 
salvation or destruction. The experiment 
will be interesting because it will be 
the smallest independent republic on the 
globe, much smaller than San Marino, 
which, besides, can hardly be called 
independent. The statement that the few 
hundred foreigners own three-fourths of 
the property in the Islands, shows 
that, though few in numbers, they are 
gifted with no ordinary commercial sa- 
gacity. “Think of this,’ as Blaine said, 
‘‘in one small island.’’ If they were let 
loose in Wall Street, stocks would cer- 
tainly be pretty ‘‘ lively’’ for a few days. 


Thursday’s despatches from Honolulu 
reported a ‘‘ growing sentiment’’ there 
that ‘‘ the formation of a republic is the 
only way out of the present difficulty.” 
The process is not explained, but we 
suppose it can only be in accordance 
with Minister Thurston’s declaration 
that ‘‘the royalists must be stamped 
out.’”? A glance at the material for a 
republic in Hawaii will show how pro- 
mising it is, and what a new glory it is 
likely to bring to representative govern- 
ment. One-fifth of the population is 
Chinese, and they, of course, cannot 
vote. Aseventh moreis Japanese, and it 
would not do to let them vote either. 
They and the Chinese would just do to 
make up the helot class which most 
republics have to import, but which the 
lucky Hawaiian republic would find on 
hand to start with. There are also 8,602 
Portuguese; they might be allowed to 
vote provided they would vote right, and 
the fact that 6,276 of them cannot read 
or write makes it highly probable that 
they would vote right. Then there are 
40,622 natives whom it would not be safe 
to allow to vote, as they do not want a 
republic at all. This would leave a snug 
little nucleus of about 15,000 miscellane- 
ous foreigners, something like one-fifth 
of the total population, who could make 
—provided they were all of one mind— 
one of the tightest little republics known 
to history. 


Admiral Stanton having been restored 
to his command, or to another ‘‘equal- 
ly as good,’ after an interval of two 
months’ disgrace or discredit, and, we 
presume, of diminished salary, with no 
other charge against him than ‘a 
grave error of judgment,’ we think 
it fair to ask once more whether Mr. 
Herbert does not consider this practice 





of punishing ofticers of high rank before 
trial a most unfortunate one for the dis- 
cipline and reputation of the navy? It 
has been the custom, both under him 
and under his predecessor, whenever an 
officer at a distant post did some- 
thing which looked bad, or which, if 
proved, would subject him to punish- 
ment, to deprive him of his command by 
telegram, and fill the newspapers with 
all sorts of disparaging reports about 
him, and then inquire into the matter 
later. This was done in the case 
of Commanders Whitehead, Reiter, Hig- 
ginson, and Admiral Stanton. Now it 
so happens that, under the naval re. 
gulations, this operates as a_ terrible 
punishment, for not only does it discre 
dit the officer at home and abroad, but 
it also suddenly cuts down the salary on 
which, probably, his wife is living in a 
rented house and educating his children 
in some city of the Union. In other words, 
along with disgrace it inflicts a tremen- 
dous fine. That it is entirely unnecessary, 
as well as unjust, we need notsay. In Ad- 
miral Stanton’s case, for instance, it was 
the easiest thing in the world to disa- 
vow the salute of Mello’s flag, and 
then ask Stanton for his explanation. 
It was very plain from the beginning 
that the revolt of a navy against its 
own government in its own harbor was 
so unusual that it created a situation 
which made a mistake in the matter of 
saluting very easy. Peixoto was not 
such a terrible fellow that we had to go 
down on our knees to him on the 


spot. Why not, then, disavow the ° 


salute, and ask Admiral Stanton for his 
report, and wait till he was heard from 
before condemning him? Why not, in 
short, give commanding officers of our 
ships of warthe treatment accorded to 
gentlemen all over the world—that is, 
ask for an explanation before slapping 
their faces? 





The President could hardly have made 
a better selection for the Italian mission 
than Mr. Wayne MacVeagh; the pity is 
that he did not think of him sooner. The 
public does not need to be told who Mr. 
MacVeagh is, and the papers of all par- 
ties of his own city vie with each other 
in singing his praises. He will be what 
is rare in our diplomacy, the right man 
in the right place. 





Senator Proctor introduced a bill in 
the Senate last week providing for the 
annexation of Utah to Nevada, and the 
making of one State out of the two. This 
is the ideal solution of a problem which 
otherwise must apparently always re- 
main on our hands. There is no reason 
to expect that Nevada will ever have a 
population large enough to fit it for 
statehood, but the privilege cannot be 
taken from it without its consent, which 
cannot be looked for. On the other hand, 
Nevada and Utah together would make 
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a State of considerably over 250,000 peo 
ple to-day, and one which would steadi 
ly growin population, instead of dwin 
dling, as has been the case with Nevada 
There 
time when Nevada was anxious tosecure 


for the past fifteen years. was a 
aslice of Utah, and the Constitution au 
thorizes the additionif it can be brought 
about. If the of Utah could be 
annexed, all the difficulties of the exist 
ing situation would vanish. The oflice 
holders and of both will 
object to the movement, but their oppo- 
sition ought not to prove effective 


whole 


ofttice-seekers 





It would also be a good thing if Arizo 
Mexico could be brought 
There 


is grave danger that Arizona will turn 


na and New 
into the Union as a single State 


out a second Nevada, for, in spite of all 
the boasting about her rapid growth, 
the population increased between 1880 
and 1890 only from 40,440 to 59,620, and 
a considerable proportion of these are 
Indians. 
pidly. 


Noris New Mexico growing ra 
It had 119,565 people in 1880, and 
only 155,593 in 1890; and the vote cast in 
1892 for delegate to Congress was seve 
ral hundred 1890. It 
would be the grossest sort of an outrage 


smaller than in 


to give two Senators, one Representative, 
and three votes in the electoral college 
to the few thousand men who are eligible 
to the suffrage in Arizona. New Mexico 
and Arizona together have scarcely as 
large a population as a State ought to 
‘have, and the idea of making two States 
out of them now is certainly intolerable. 
We trust the Senate will show more dis 
crimination about these questions than 
was manifested in the House. 


The Democrats in Congress did a very 
discreditable thing, just before taking 


the recess, by the passage of a _ mile- 
age grab. The law provides for the 
payment of mileage for each ‘ regu- 
lar session,’ of which there are two 
during the term of each Congress. 
But when the extra session opened 


last August, a resolution was adopted 
making available then the amount pro 
vided in one of the regular appropriation 
bills for the payment of mileage during 
the session opening in December, 1893, 


and it was at once drawn by Sena 
tors and Representatives. No intima- 
tion was given that this was any 
thing more than it appeared on its 
face—an anticipation for the sake of 
convenience in the drawing of money 
which was to be drawn once and might 


better be drawn in August than in De 
cember. 
brought forward for the appropriation 
of $175,000 in the urgent deficiency bill 
for the payment of mileage a 
time, and it went through both branches 
There 
have been a dozen extra sessions of Con 
gress, but never before has mileag: 


But last week a provision was 


second 


by an overwhelming majority 











The 


voted for one of them 


Nation 


and it is peculisa 


ly outrageous that a party pledged to 


‘economy and retrenchment” should 
make such a grab out of the public trea 
the 


miust borrow money to pay Its necessary 


sury at a time when Government 


expenses 


Thereport of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission must be unpleasant reading 
for those who strenuously advocated 
and still uphold the act to regulate com 
merce The 


taken up 


against attacks upon certain sections of 


greater part of that report 


is with indirect defences 


the law and with requests for additional 


legislation In both the failure 


Cases 


of the act to accomplish its original 
purpose is) by implication admitted 
When Judge Dillon stated that the in 


solvency of the Union Pacitic Road was in 
part attributable to the inter-state con 
he 


mon among railroad men and tinanciers 


merce law, voiced a sentiment com 


Against this the commission protests 
because ‘‘ the law operates only to pre 
vent unjust charges and undue artialt 


ty’’ which merely bees the question 


This opinion is further discredited by 
the next clause in the report, in which a 


strong argument is made in favor of giv 


ing authority to the commission to pre 
scribe minimum as well as maximut 
rates If railway insolvency comes 
only through unjust charges,” then 
authority to stop the decline would be 
against public policy \s a atter of 
fact the spirit and terms of the inter 
state act have always been inequitabl 


The law was framed to operate agai 


railways, not to be simply It is of 


just 
but 


1M Tie 


course true that abuses existed it was 


entirely overlooked that st cases 


these were themselves effects rather than 


causes; so that the law, by forbiddi 


at 
ume prohibiting agreements as to rates, 


unjust discrimination and the 


same 


So hich an 


was contradictory high an authori 
tv as Judge Cooley declared in effect in 


one of his first decisions that the act did 


not contemplate any relic to the i! 
riers, but only to the shippers (n 
to this day there exists an idea that ra 
Way corporations may become bankrupt 
Without injury to the community, pr 
vided only that charges continue to de 
crease. In this spirit the act to regulate 
commerce Was concelved 

It is not reasonable, perhaps, t ‘ 
the commissioners becaust lese gentle 
nen have carried itthe intent the iaw 
Since lts enactment In iss, ew Cases 
involving questions under the act have 
been passed upon by the | i irts 
with the result that in nearly every 
stance the decisions have been adverse t 
the laworthe commission’sinterpretation 
of it Doubtless nv ot t ible fea 
tures would in t thus whittled 
away. but it would be tethe lasting adv 
tage the ib fw now hare 


| 





railway regulation framed on 


both parties 


of justice to 


the report under review declares the 
prohibition of a greater charge for a 
shorter distance to be nothing 
than an extension to places of the 
rule forbidding unjust = discrimina 
ion between persons,” when the facts 
show the analogy to be false Tust + 
criminations between persons are not 
forbidden by this one sided law, only ut 
just ones, but in the short-hau su 
no such distinction ts made ist 
unjust differences between pla ist 
short haul charges) are alike nd t 
The burdens of rulership must. se 
heavy to Mr. Croker in thesedavs Wit 
between tiftw and \tv f his deputy 
sub-assistants under indictment and ar 
rest for cheating at the polls; with Dr 
Parkhurst in pursuit of the Police Depart 
ment with such a verv sharp stick that 
the police captains as well ast } 
commissioners are kept nei wit! 
uneasiness all the time with one 1 ‘ 
iptaim under i tr t wa inother 
in danger of a similar fate inthe neat 
ture with arte parlice OTMITNISS ner 
vieted bw the sof having t I " 
faulter in Butfalo before he was br ht 
here to help Mr. Croker wovern us, wit! 
another police Commissioner pursued by 
the H with nu t IsagTr ib \ 
ence as to his suddenly acqu wealtl 
on asm Salary with nearly the entir 
press of the city 1 in I CASINE 
hostility to Ta inv, seeking r new 
evicdel f Its orrupt ut eri na 
character fordailv publicat with a 
these iuses for worriment and others t 
numerous to catalogue, Mr. Croker must 
sometimes wish that he had retired fro 
rulership after the last election, and de 
voted the 1! ainder ot his ivs to the 
peacetul er \ ent of his great riches 
in enjovment, alas, which the nperti 
nent t I ‘ 1 legisiative investigat- 
ing committe WV soon ake for ever 
unattainable 
I s SS al t incial troubles of 
the ding Sout American countries 
at t nit 1 States have had i 
irked « n heck y ¢ gt ition 
t bur uring the past tw years 
Fr tables tely published by the 
} the Italian statistical bureau, 
ta ears that a de Ine in emigration 
st seel ts returns from Great Bri 
t and Ger nv and Italy—that is, the 
great ntains of ¢ Ivration The fall 
ing off was greatest of all in Italy, in 
sv ind it is no doubt true that the 
present distress in Italy is intensified by 
the fa that some 70.000 Italians who, 


lary circumstances, would 


have found work abroad, were kept at 


it e to swe 1] the iti bers of the une 
plove This is only one of the ways in 
which the business dependence of one 


others is shown 


upon 





SECRETARY CARLISLE’S REPORT. 
THE report of the secretary of the trea 
sury has been looked for with eagerness 
by the business community this year on 
many accounts. The Treasury is facing 
a deficit of greater or less magnitude, 
and has been for a long time postponing 
all payments that were not pressing. It 
is necessary that the Government should 
have more revenue, and it is clear also 
that new taxes cannot be put in opera- 
tion soon enough to meet the exigency. 
Hence some kind of temporary borrow- 
ing must be resorted to. 

The repeal of the silver-purchase act 
has opened a new series of financial 
questions. What shall be the future 
currency of the nation ? How shall it 
be regulated? What principles shall it 
rest upon? These are questions properly 
falling within the purview of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and his opinion 
ought to be influential with Congress 
and with the country. 

The secretary’s views as tothe method 
of laying the new internal-revenue taxes 
are of great importance and interest, 
especially when the committee of ways 
and means appears to be in doubt. 
Usually the committee makes up its own 
mind, as it does with reference to tariff 
details, without much heed to the secre- 
tary’s opinions, but in the present case it 
is assumed that his opinions are likely to 
be controlling, or perhaps have been 
formed in consultation with the com- 
mittee. 

These are the three points which have 
insured unusual attention to Mr. Car- 
lisle’s report. In regard to a temporary 
loan, which seems to be unavoidable, the 
secretary shows that the old laws of 1570 
and 1875 are inapplicable, in a financial 
sense, to present conditions. The bonds 
authorized bear too high arate of interest 
and run too long. It is needlessto dwell 
upon this subject. Argument upon it 
was exhausted long ago. The secretary 
recommends in lieu thereof alternative 
plans. One is the issuance of bonds run- 
ning five years at 3 per cent. interest, 
of denominations of $25 and upwards, to 
be sold through the sub-treasuries and 
post-offices. The other is a plan for issu- 
ing ‘‘obligations,’’ presumably Treasury 
notes, not exceeding $50,000,000 in all, 
payable one year after date and bearing 
interest not exceeding 3 per cent. The 
latter method we consider decidedly pre- 
ferable. It is very likely, indeed almost 
certain, that the Government will be 
able to pay off this temporary debt in 
the course of two or three years, in which 
case it ought to have the option of doing 
so. Moreover, a great many creditors of 
the Government would gladly receive 
their pay in these very notes, while all 
that were not so taken would find a ready 
market without the payment of any com- 
missions whatever, and probably at 24 
per cent. interest, if not less. They 
would form a ready investment for 
‘*callmoney.’’ The demand for such an 
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investment is so great at present that 
a large part of the $50,000,000 might be 
taken at as low a rate of interest as 2 per 
cent. Of the two plans for borrowing, 
the second is therefore the preferable 
one and likely to be the more popular of 
the two. 

The whole drift of the secretary’s re- 
port touching the currency is towards 
the retirement of all kinds of Govern- 
ment paper and the withdrawal of the 
Treasury from banking business of every 
description. Itis a great pity that Mr. 
Carlisle, having stepped into this cold 
brook, did not pass over completely and 
say: ‘‘I recommend that steps be taken 
to redeem and cancel every scrap of Gov- 
ernment circulating-notes, of whatever 
name and nature, and that when they are 
so redeemed the Treasury confine itself 
to the collection of its revenues and the 
payment of the public expenses.”’ This is 
perhaps the first time since the close of 
the war when the public mind has been 
ripe for such a communication from the 
chief financial ofticer of the Government. 
The fact that Mr. Carlisle went as 
faras he did is evidence of this state 
of mind. He has deprecated Govern- 
ment paper money and shown that it 
is unreasonable, unphilosophical, and 
unfinancial. But instead of saying to 
Congress, ‘‘ Reform it altogether,’ he 
has thrown out a hint that $55,000,000 
more of the same kind of stuff might be 
issued under the guise of ‘“‘ coining the 
seigniorage ’’—that is, putting into the 
form of silver dollars the imaginary 
difference between the cost of the 
silver bullion in the Treasury and 
what it would have been worth ata 
former period of the world’s history 
when sixteen ounces of silver was worth 
one ounce of gold. This is the fly in the 
secretary's pot of ointment. It is true 
that he does not recommend coining the 
seigniorage, but merely says that he 
has made such preparations that he 
could coin the whole of it in the course 
of five years. He speaks of this step as 
a manufacturer might speak of a plan 
for keeping his works going, turning out 
carpets or chairs. 

The mint does not exist for the pur- 
pose of keeping workmen employed, nor 
is the coinage of silver dollars necessary 
to the issue of fiat money. The Govern- 
ment printing-press can furnish all 
of the latter that is really needed, at 
lower cost and with greater expedition 
than all the mints put together. Under 
the conditions of the single gold stan- 
dard, which now prevails and which will 
not be changed, all the “seigniorage”’ 
past, present, and to come, as well as all 
the silver dollars, are ‘‘fiat,’’ to all 
intents and purposes. It is as needless 
for the secretary to inform Congress 
that he has the means to coin the sei- 
gniorage as that he has facilities for print- 
ing more greenbacks. 

The secretary's recommendation that 
the gold reserve be increased is altogeth- 





er wise. This, however, is only a part 
of the larger recommendation that the 
Government be provided with a surplus 
of revenue over expenditures. When this 
requirement is realized, the gold reserve 
will build itself up with very slight at- 
tention on the part of the secretary, or 
perhaps with none at all. 


THE TARIFF REPORTS. 

THE tariff report of Chairman Wilson of 
the ways and means committee is a very 
impressive document. It not only goes 
to the root of the subject argumenta 

tively, but it displays the sort of courage 
needed for the present crisis. The times 
are hard, many people are out of 
employment. All of the Republicans 
and many Democrats are saying that the 
trouble is due to expected tariff changes. 
These changes consist in the removal of 
unnecessary taxes which have been heap- 
ed upon industry from time to time since 
the beginning of the war, more than 
thirty years ago. The piling up of these 
burdens has been continuous. There was 
no place to stop,so long as the protected 
classes had any control of the Govern- 
ment, any more than there is for a vic- 
tim of alcoholism. The more they had, 
the more they wanted, and the more 
they wanted, the more they managed in 
one way and another to secure. But ob- 
viously that sort of debauchery could not 
last forever. There must come a time 
when protection would cease to protect. 
That time really came in 1882, and the 
chief priests of protection acknowledged 
that it was so, in the report on the tariff 
which they made in that year. But the 
protected classes broke away from their 
leaders and demanded more of the strong 
drink to which they were accustomed, 
and they got it in the tariff of 1885. This 
lasted only a few years. As soon as the 
effects had worn off they called for an 

other dram and a stiffer one. This they 
got in the McKinley bill. But there was 
no reason to suppose that the McKinley 
tariff would be a finality any more than 
its predecessors since the beginning of 
the war. 

During this period of dram-drinking 
all the ideas upon which the doctrine 
of protection was founded were over- 
turned and supplanted. The principal 
one—the theory of giving new indus 
tries time to get established—was com 
pletely superseded, and .its place was 
taken by the theory that, after the 
industry is established, the Govern- 
ment must guarantee it a certain rate 
of profit, and that the persons who are 
engaged in it must be the only persons to 
decide what the rate of profit shall be, 
and whether the method employed will 
result in producing it. Take wool-grow- 
ing, for example. It required a great 
deal of ‘“‘ cheek”’ to speak of wool-grow- 
ing as an infant industry or one that 
needed to be established in this coun- 
try. So the pretended promoters of 
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wool-growing omitted that formality, 
and took the ground that, although they 
were established, they had 
right to protection as others which af 
firmed that they were not yet establish 
ed. What was more tothe purpose, they 
took the ground that if they didn’t get 
‘‘ their share,”’ 
any. 
salt, lumber, and other indigenous in 
dustries took the ground, and 
completely subverted the ideas upon 
which protection was founded. As long 
as the idea of industrial infancy pre- 
railed, we were told that domestic com 
petition would bring prices down to the 


as good a 


nobody else should have 
The iron, coal, copper, lead, zinc, 


same 


proper level as soon as the industries were 
established. That seemed reasonable, 
but just as it was on the point of going 
into effect the Trusts and combines took 
possession of the field wherever they 
could do so, and, under shelter of the 
tariff, kept up their prices to the old level 
wherever they could do so by destroying 
competition. 

This is the situation in which the coun 
try found itself 
election. The 
over anew leaf. 


at the last presidential 
people resolved to turn 
They put the Democratic 
party in power with express orders to re 
the tariff. This 
executed in part by the committee of 
which Mr. Wilson is chairman. We need 
What 


form order has been 


not analyze his report in detail. 


we especially admire is the courage 
with which he assails a_ venerable 
abuse that is one-half delusion and 
the other half fraud. It is most un- 


fortunate that the silver panic, and the 


dislocation of trade which it caused, 
should have come at this juncture, 
giving a certain plausibility to the 
enemies of tariff reform, but this acci 


dent is largely offset by the determined 
character of Mr. Wilson’s report, which 
gives promise not only of unyielding 
purpose to carry out the promises of the 
presidential election, but to doso without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay. 

Ex-Speaker Reed’s report on behalf of 
the minority of. the ways and means 
committee refers to the Wilson bill as a 
‘tariff-tinkering bill,’ as though that’ 
phrase carried sufficient condemnation 
of the measure. The meaning of this 
phrase is not left in doubt by Mr. Reed 
He says that it is ‘‘only another tariff 
tinkering bill, the like of which has dis- 
turbed the of business so 
many times the last thirty years.” Mr 
Reed has a very discerning mind, as we 
The tariff tin 
kering bills that have disturbed the con 
ditions of business the last thirty years 
are the following: 


conditions 


shall proceed to show. 


Act of March 2, 1861, of July 14,1 


Act of August 5, Istt, | Act ot May 1, iS7z 
Act of Lecember 24, 1861, ) Aetof June 6, 187 
Actof July 14, 1862, of June 22, 1874 


Act 
Ac 

Act 
Act 
Act 
Act 
Act 
Act 
Act 


of March 3, 
ot April 24 Dsé4, 

of June 30, sts, 

of Mareh 3, 18865, 

of May 16, 1868, 

of July 2s, 1566, 

of March 2, 1867, 

of Mareh 25, 1867, 

of February 24, 15689, 


1883, 





All of these bills were passed by the 
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Republican party. The first one in the 


list was the first Morrill tariff, but it was | 


not a war tariff. The war be 
gun at that and it not ab 
solutely certain that there would be one 
The bill was ostensibly a revenue mea 
sure, but protective, ac 
cording to the Republican sentiment of 
that day. It 


by 


had not 


time, was 


was mildly 
was followed 
Morrill tariff 

revenue measure 


in August 


another which was 


likewise a 


The pro 


tective features were not increased in 
that of the 
same year, Which was a bill to increase 


the duties on tea, 


this bill or in December of 


cotfee, andsugar. This 


bill was framed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the secretary of the 
treasury. Mr. Morrill, in his remarks on 


the measure, expressed a doubt whether 
it would really increase the revenue, but 
he that if it did that 
effect, it would ‘‘prevent from 


said not have 


THOneY 
going out of the country.”” This he con 


sidered very important under the cir 


cumstances, his idea being that we were 
the th 


not with the things which money 


going to put down rebellion w 
money, 
buys. Tea, cotfee, and sugar were certain 
ly as important to the health and vigor of 
soldiers, as well as of the ye ope Who Sus 
tained them, as anything else that could 
be imagined, but the chief authority on 
tariff legislation at that time dur 


ing the last thirty years until McKinley 


and 


jonev 


arose, had the idea that keeping n 


in the country was a good thing per s 


and a worthy object of tariff? legisla 
tion 

The tariff of July 14, 1862, was a gene 
ral revision, ‘* increasing fen pr the 
duties on imports.”’ It was under this 
apologetic phrase that the first decided 
ly protective tariff, after the beginning 
of the war, was introduced. It increas 
ed the duties on many textile fabrics 
avowedly for the purpose of protection 
but the explanation was made both 
in debate and in the title of the bil 
that it was to be temporary only rw 
acts were passed in one day, March 


1363. These dealt with only a few items 
On the 29th of April, Is64,a brief but 
comprehensive act was passed increas 
ing all duties, except those on printing 
paper, 50 per cent. for sixty days 

June 30, 1864, another increas i 
ties all around was called for This was 
likewise a Morrill tar The ithor 
it, apparently inticipating vy nearly 
thirty ve irs the obje ons ras by Mr 
Thomas B. Reed to tarit?l-tinkering iis 
said Whilk = en n t 
changes of tax and tarit! S aI rile 
sirable because of the shock | 
tion they bring upon the ti ! 
merce of the untry, tl sons for 
s e change now re poter ‘ 
vious The pr | reason was that 
the internal-revenue syste posed 
taxes on manutactures, andit Was ce 
ed necessary to lt : tarit? on the 
corresponding articles of domestic pr 


duct ion. 
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Between this act and that of March 2 
1sG7, the celeb ited wool tariff act, there 
were a few smal tanif-tinkering mea 
sures "’ } issed wi) h » not require 
much attention The wt of March 2 
however, Was a very important one, since 
it introduced a new idea t ir 
system, that of protecting, or rather of 
giving bounties to, old-established i 
dustries Hitherto the theory of } 
tecting the infants onlw had been a 
hered to Raw wool, wi h } i fore 
paid nominal duties only, was put on 
the list at about ten cents per pound 
ele ven yt r cent ‘ t i 
duties on woollen goods were eased 
not merely im a Correspor rer et 
but much more. The result was an 
medinte and severe ce rhe n tl br % 
of domestic wool, leading to the s 
ter of vast numbers of sl " 
distress and bankruptey a ny t \\ 
len manufacturers as is Se 
known in this countrvw. Two \y s late 
February 24 Soy i etl I srit? 
a heasure tbs itely \ Ve 
were exporting per \ t 
date It was show? t tl { { en 
mere scheme of sp ‘ 

it w t ? 
nm biaak ‘) \ 

‘ Ths ers it ‘ 

than t \ 

situa ‘ ‘ 
smelt W x \ 

w“ + 
then Ww 

r i! I Ve tan ? Tr 
tures Was repe 1 ‘ 
was 1 T { . Ww 
had | th ¢ . t } sa 
for this tan I s be 
eaus 1 Qa ¢ x - ‘ 4 
sul bas juent i ! | 1 
pI h wm alas . 
tarit! r 1 t Req \ ol ‘ is 
the ist above } s : ws T) 
protected class ke t ighter ¢ 
t) rs } Y ty1v rive till 
McKinley t cI . Then they 
got allt t thew as r. In fact, they 
got re H t eles cle is 

t ~ ‘ ? nw h they 
were grante } reaction the 
pu 1 w set the Rey al 
party I > the Govern 

~ i sly Tari? tinkering 
irit tl st 1 ty years, and espe 

i ly turf gy tl} Ss t ee i rused 
Mr. Wils 1 Mr. Re to be lead 

th se at the yn nt ft ‘ 
ivi ] ' NEMPLOVED 
1) STA N has written a letter 
tothe papers complaining of muisrepre 
sentatior f his utterances about labor 
and capital. There is no doubt that he 
has been grossly misrepresented — by 
th ] ¢, in making him set the 
poor on against the rich, and putting 


other kindred n 


his «le 


atter in his mouth. 
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the poor is likely to produce much mis 
conception and disappointment. The 
only employment which the city can give 
the poor, of which we have thus far had 
any mention, is street-cleaning and the 
repair of sidewalks. We grant that more 
men might be employed in street-clean- 
ing, but they can only be so employed 
by releasing Mr. Andrews from the ob- 
ligation under which he now lies to 
clean the streets ‘‘ thoroughly.”’ For 
this he has been furnished with abun- 
dant means, and if the work is done for 
him by charity, what is to become of 
the money? Moreover, cleaning the 
streets in winter is no child’s play. 
It means great exposure by night 
and day, for which those of the un- 
employed—the Jewish tailors, for in- 
stance—who are only accustomed to 
indoor work are utterly unfit, particu- 
larly in their present ill-fed and ill- 
clothed condition. As to the repairing 
of sidewalks, the Department of Public 
Works has told the East-side Committee 
that if they will report to it cases of side- 
walks in need of repair, it will make the 
landlords repair them. Five hundred 
such cases have, we believe, been report- 
ed, and probably double as many could 
be found. But repairing sidewalks is 
skilled work, and cannot be done in 
frost. Moreover, what capacity do the 
great bulk of the unemployed possess 
for any such jobs? How many of them 
could repair a sidewalk, and how is the 
landlord to be compelled toemploy them? 
What man in his senses who had a side- 
walk to repair would get them to do the 
job? 

Dr. Coit’s suggestion about the new 
parks is equally impracticable. Park work 
cannot be done in winter, and if it could, 
those who usually do it are all here and 
want the work. Inshort, the plain truth 
is, and it ought to be faced, that all 
city work is outdoor work of a pecu- 
liarly laborious and exposing condition, 
and in winter the city has no such 
work to bestow. Moreover, if it had, 
the bulk of the unemployed are utterly 
unfit for it. A large body of them are 
women and girls and tailors, and seam- 
sters of some kind. It is absurd to talk 
of sending them at this season to clean 


streets or mend sidewalks or make 
parks. 
Even if these objections did not 


exist, others equally strong would be 
found in the character of the city 
officials. In the expenditure of the 
city revenues they are tied up by a 
good many legal rules and regula- 
tions and checks. In expending vast 
sums for charity or for charitable work, 
they would be under no such restraints, 
and the result would probably be 
what reporters call a ‘carnival of 
corruption.”” The jails and gambling 
houses would be searched for fore- 


men and directors of the work, and the 
beneficiaries of the charity would be 
converted into Tarhmany 


voters next 





fall. This is a consideration which can- 
not be overlooked in this city. When 
we see the kind of men Tammany puts 
on the police bench, in the Police 
Commission, and in the Department 
of Public Works, we may guess the kind 
of men to whom they would give the 
handling of the charity money. Possibly 
this objection might be overcome by 
the creation of some sort of commission 
of outsiders, like the Aqueduct Commis- 
sion, but something of this kind would be 
absolutely necessary. All the theories 
of the state socialists break down lu- 
dicrously when “the state’’ turns up 
in the persons of Gilroy, Croker, 
Martin & Co. Furthermore, if any 
municipal system of relief were set 
on foot, the rush of paupers and poor 
persons from the neighboring towns 
and villages would be immense, and 
we may be sure city officials would 
do little to keep them out. And in 
thinking of throwing any such bur- 
den on the city, we have to remember 
that the bulk of the taxpayers are per- 
sons who, at crises like this, are them- 
selves just struggling to keep their 
heads above water, and need but very 
little pressure to fall into the pauper 
crowd. 

What, then, is to be done? Well, we 
think the very first thing to be done— 
and in this all the charitable associa- 
tions should unite, and the city offi- 
cials can render important aid—is to 
find out what the number of the bona- 
fide suffering unemployed is. As yet we 
have had nothing but ‘‘ estimates,” and 
the estimates vary from 100,000 to 30,- 
000. Surely it is possible in two or three 
days to find out how many of the 
real resident poor of this city have 
lost their work and are in distress. 
Can employers not be got to say how 
many people they have discharged? 
Cannot the district visitors of the 
Charity Organization Society, of the 
University Settlement, and of the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor make returns on this point 
which would have some approach to 
accuracy? When this is done, the 
calculation of the cost of keeping 
them from starvation, say, till the mid- 
dle of March, would be easy enough, 
and our belief is that if the well- 
to-do of this city knew what it was, 
they are quite equal, if properly ap- 
proached, to the task of providing it. 
But they must know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. The conditions under 
which collections are now made are 
very discouraging, for no man who gives 
anything has the least idea of what im- 
pression he is making on the total mass of 
poverty. According to all the accounts 
we hear, the real unemployed are not 
grasping or discontented or anarchical; 
they are resigned and patient to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and it ought not to 
be difficult to keep them afloat until 
industry revives. 





Correspondence. 


THE EXPLOSION IN PARIS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: With the feelings of distress and indig 
nation which your article of this week ex- 
presses, all your readers will assuredly and 
justly sympathize. Yet there would seem to 
be certain considerations, not unworthy of at- 
tention, which might have the effect of modi- 
fying some of the impressions which the article 
is likely to produce. 

It has indeed been true, in a general way, 
in regard to particular periods and particular 
countries, that there was often ‘‘ no distinction 
worth mention between the anarchists and the 
Continental socialists.” But as applied to the 
last few years and to the three great countries 
Germany, France, and England, such a judg- 
ment—though there may still be something to 
be said for it—would hardly appear to give an 
adequate impression of the direction in which 
the movement of thought has really been going. 
The number of socialists has certainly in- 
creased with great rapidity; bnt at the same 
time the great socialist bodies, led by their 
most influential chieftains, have entered upon 
a policy of ‘ parliamentarism” and legal agi- 
tation and piecemeal change—of what the 
French call ‘‘ possible-ism”—in marked con- 
trast to their previous revolutionary fervor. 
The nature and extent of this change of atti- 
tude will be found set forth (to mention 
but one among many accessible authorities) in 
the new edition (1891) of the ‘Contemporary 
Socialism’ of Mr. John Rae, an observer who 
errs, if at all, from want of sympathy with 
what he describes. Speaking of the Halle Con- 
gress of Socialists in 1891, he gives this ac- 
count of the speech of Liebknecht, the chief 
leader of the German socialists: 

‘*People spoke of revolution, he said, but 
they should remember that roast pigeons don’t 
fly into one’s mouth by themselves. It was 
easy enough to make bitter speeches, and any 
fool and donkey could throw bombs; but the 
misadventures of the anarchists showed plain- 
ly enough that nothing could be done in that 
way. The socialists had now 20 per cent. of 
the population; but what could 20 per cent. do 
against 80 per cent. by the use of force’ No, 
it was not force, it was reason they must use if 
they would succeed, ‘Well, then,’ sug- 
gested another old-world [old-time] socialist, 
‘let us, at any rate, issue a pamphlet describ- 
ing the glories of this socialist State, and get 
the people prepared to flock into it’; but this 
suggestion was also frowned down. ‘For, 
said Liebknecht, ‘who would say what the 
Zukunftstaat—the socialist State of the fu- 
ture—is to be? Who could foresee so much as 
the development of the existing German State 
for a single year.’ ” 

And Mr. Rae’s conclusion is, that 
‘‘the revolutionary ideal seems to be retreat- 
ing, perhaps insensibly, in the socialistic mind 
into an eschatological decoration, into a sort of 
Second Advent which is to come and to be be- 
lieved in; but the practical concerns of the 
present must be more and more treated in 
their own practical way.” 

Precisely the same tendency is illustrated in 
France, though in a different manner, by the 
increasing strength of the municipal socialists 
who follow Brousse, and the dwindling num- 
bers of the Marxian revolutionists who follow 
Guesde. In England it is sufficiently indicated 
by the prominence of the Fabian Society and 
the disappearance from practical politics of 
the Social Democratic Federation. 

But it can be easily understood how that, 
while the great body of the socialists has thus 
been marching in the direction of what we 
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may conveniently call ‘* moderation,” some of 
the less practical and more fanatical of them 
should have been disgusted by the new poliey, 
and should have gone off in a rage into anarch- 
ism. The effects of this reaction are apparent 
on almost every page of a collection ef anarch 

ist sheets which I have recently had an oppor 

tunity of glancing over. Thus, the London 
Freedom, *‘a Journal of Anarchist Commun 

ism,” complains (April, 1892) that ‘‘it is enough 
to make the angels weep to see John Burns,” 
who ‘has over and over again shown his capa- 
CHY GO . « an apostle of revolutionary 
truth,” ‘spending his life on the petty details 
of local government” in the London County 
Council ; and a Brussels journal, La Misére, 
‘“‘organe anarchiste,” 
to say of ‘‘le parti ouvrier belge, qui se croit 
bien pur et bien sérieux,” than that ‘il n'est, 
au fond, qu’un parti de possibilistes” (August 
27, 1892). At the Ziirich Congress last August 
there took place a final struggle of strength 
between the socialist leaders and the anarchist 
dissidents, ending in the expulsion of the latter. 
Thus the world sees a strange and apparently 
inconsistent spectacle : the growth of a mode- 
rate socialism and the parallel growth (incon- 
siderable, however, in comparison) of a rabid 
anarchism. The latter is very largely a result 
and an indication of the former. 

There is a bit of recent history which may 
suggest a lesson for today. The effect of Bis- 
marck’s legislation, which made legal agita- 
tion impossible, was to give the party of vio 
lence the upper hand in socialist circles in 
Germany, and to cause the substitution, in the 
Wyden programme of 1880, of the ominous 
phrase ‘“*by every means” for the previous 
phrase ‘‘by every legal means.” The aban- 
donment of the Bismarckian policy of indis- 
criminate repression has been followed, as we 
see, by the victory of moderate counsels in the 
ranks. But there is always some 
danger of the reverse taking place. The de- 
vising, therefore, of legislation to punish and 
prevent anarchist outrages needs the coolest 
judgment and the most careful draughtsman 
ship. Enactments framed in a panic are only 
too likely to put obstacles in the way of a so- 
cialist propaganda—in the proper sense of the 
term ‘socialist’ — which has evidently as 
much right to freedom of utterance as the in 
dividualist propaganda so ably and usefully 
conducted by the Nation. And such a lump- 
ing-together of very different sorts of people 
ina common condemnation is only too likely 
to produce a common resistance. Tendencies 
in this direction are already to be seen in the 
French Chamber. The Nation has itself, on 
many occasions, pointed out the like effects of 
an undiscriminating policy of repression in the 
case of Ireland. And what is true of legisla- 
tion is true also in a degree, one cannot help 
fearing, of an undiscriminating public opinion. 

Without raising, then, any of the other ques- 
tions suggested by your vigorous article 
about which one might argue at great length 
without arriving at any conclusion which 
could be briefly stated—attention may proper- 
ly be called to adistinction which does seem to 
be pretty clear now, whatever it may have 
been until recently; a distinction, moreover, 
which just now it may be of some practical 
importance to observe. 

Yours very respectfully, W.J 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 16, 1803. 


socialist 


ASHLEY 





PROTECTION AND SOCIALISM. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have read with great interest from 


can find nothing worse | 


The 


time to time 
istic 


Nation. 


your observations on the social- 


nostrums which, unfortunately, are ra 
pidly spreading among the unprosperous and 
discontented masses both in the Old World 
in the New But I do not think to 


nm institutions like universal suf 


ane 
it fair lay 
the blame uy 
frage, or upon the higher intelligence induced 
by the growth of facilities for learning to read 
and write 


Is there not a more obvious cause, which, if 


| cut off, would not be regretted by thaughtful 
| people, and which explains more clearly the 
| reasons for the development of ideas contrary 


to the spirit of liberty and civilization ° 


j 
| 





Is it 
not true that the sub-treasury scheme of the 
Farmers’ Alliance had its origin in the ** Ame- 


rican system” of governmental “ protection to | 


industry,” and that the silver-purchase act 
took its rise in the same source’ 
the to of disregarding 
rights of property, and undertaking the * 
couragemeént ™ of special interests by abuse of 
the taxing power, and what wonder that even 


college professors and clergymen should often 


Once commit 


nation a policy the 


en 


be misled into supposing that state socialism 
is the goal towards which manifest destiny is 
What difference is there between 
confiscating property by customs officers and 
taking it, with troops : 
terprise ~ 


bearing us 
From “fostering en 
is it not but a step farther to acquire 
the ‘‘instruments of production,” as the sx 
cialists urge, and give employment directly ° 
Admitting the doctrine of protection, why is 
its extension unnatural ° 

The fact is, that there is a fundamental mis 
conception in the popular mind regarding the 


proper sphere of government. It is fancied by 


many that a community has more rights than 


the individuals composing it, or, in short, that 
a stream. can rise higher than its source 


establish a theory that the ** State” has more 


or 
Once 


rights than the individual, and you practically 
destroy the sacredness of private property, and 
there is'no telling to what lengths socialistic 


schemes will 


go. The cure for them is to re 
vert to the principles of true democracy as ex 
pressed jn the Constitution: ** No person shal 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property with 


out due process of law.” We apprehend that 


the fundamental purpose of government is t 
enforce respect for life, liberty, and propert 


or, in other words, to prevent crime; but 


if tl 
paternal purpose of the tariffites is conceded t 
be legitimate, it follows that public edu 


wu 


e 


I 
ing a favorable soil to germinate the 


socialism, T. WistaR Browy, JR 





PHILADELPHIA, December 18, 18 
TRE RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION 

To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 

Sir: There is no escape from the logic of the 
article on ** An Abandoned Position,” printed 
in your issue of December 14. To repeal tl 
act of July 27, 1868. however. would either 
compel us to change otir present practices radi 
cally or to fallinto even greater inconsistencies 
The remedy, therefore. w seem to be t 
amend the act of IS6S so that it shall read 
‘The right of expatriat is a natural a 
inherent right of all peo; ft s 
ind ney ices, indispensable to the enjoy 
ment of the rights of life’ ete. It is v ne 
cessary t ake the language of our declared 
principles fit our practice to render the ab 
surdity apparent But practical politics is 
above consistency in either the e or the 
other.—Very respectfully. 

F. W. Gooxkrn 

CHICAG ecember 1S, 1893. 


‘ation 
will be stamped with paternalism, thus supply- 








THE DEFICIT AND TH REMEDY 
To tHe t T Puke Na ‘ 
Si Ala ’ 1 is 
poset for ’ 1 { i i Sta a 
surv hav a) hemes t il taxa 
tion During th atter pert M ( 
land's last administrat I Wes Wha 
bothered with a surplus The Dependent Pet 
sion bill was a Republican aftert ht, and 
was passed for the purpose showing how 
easy it Was to manage a surplus \sa sul : 
extinguisher its success annot lx 
Have we not now a Cat rk wl 
who will ut take the repea this law 
extraction of ana ng toot tY 
ally relieves ti pain than w 1 . v 
all brain-racking over the deticit 
W. M. H 
ST ris. 1898 
CIVILIAN PAY IN THE NAVY 
To THE Eprror or Tur Na N 
Sir: You are in ert Vo Ne 
tember WS, [Su oncer! y thea y ank 
and pay given to assistant sur , “ 
ant pavimasters \ 
similar positions 
motive ntent t tat 
such appointees fr \ \ 
late {f six Vears ? ala 
pointmer and a s . 7 
Officers of s g rank 
of ensign-—is 4 al 
power fo pay t i ~ . 1 
favors Cn e@Xar i \ ‘ i ¢ 
sel Wr ‘ ality f mk ’ s based 
ns M. ’ } 
‘al PNA . t) ivy ha i 
iw i tw ty y . A 
the v g . ' ‘ hy , 
ng those six Vears i tax t ' 
treasury f t ed at a { 
. latter 1 1 Sicke " — eX 7 
eat wm ¢ ‘ F 
Npeusa a ra g x ¥ . 
Pri 
The s Ye s 
greater responsibilities att the duties 
f ¢ > : ’ Ors < Y ve ‘ we f 
t ee | Y ~ ti with tl 
provis f la Th ativ f the 
latte ast V i nh TANK if rea I 
ir t @ \ by th st Ad stra 
tion wast PT nent of ng to the 
Peay bes t avvV wi vd te i rop 
pad” f Naval Aca Si uy nt 
m ts si 1 l ad niv f ' % 
cm res vers the N aval 
Acad \ I 
N MEE 4 18 
4 WOMANS OCTORATE AT HEIDEL- 
-ERG 
To THE I R oF THE Na N 
Si t s of the ighest education for 
n “ be interested to hear a German 
niversity report progress, The Philosophical 
Faculty of the University of Heidelberg has 
ust determined for the first time to admit a 
woman to examination for the doctorate. The 
candidate is the daughter of the famous Pan 
lectist ‘rofessor Bernhard Windscheid of 


Leipzig, and her major subject lies in the field 


of Romance Philology. This startling innova- 
, and, what 


more, upon the recognized proprieties of life, 


tion upon settled academic usage is 


was not effected without a struggle, in which 
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the champions of the successful cause were 
Professors Osthoff, Braune, and Neumann. 
Professor Osthoff has broken many a lance for 
various goodly heterodoxies, and it seems to 
be characteristic of German present-day libe- 
ralism that it develops all-round heretics; but 
still, the World’s Congress which brought the 
professor on a visit to America and incidental- 
ly to various universities, will claim some of 
the credit for this particular outburst of here- 
sy. Those who had opportunity to note the 
interest shown by the various German pro- 
fessors travelling in the country the past sum- 
mer in the problems of woman’s higher educa- 
tion and in all our accounts of practical expe- 
rience concerning it, will continue to put their 
trust in the seed department of the World’s 
Congresses. BenJ. I. WHEELER, 
IrHaca, December 18, 1893. 





SICILY AND IRELAND. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: On page 344 of the Nation for Novem- 
ber 9, 1893, in a letter on the ‘‘ Unrest in Si- 
cily,” by ‘‘J. W. M.,” it is stated that in Ire- 
land the iand question is simply a question 
between landlord and tenant, whereas ‘‘in 
Sicily it is the question of two-thirds of the 
population—of the real, actual sole tillers of 
the soil—that is at stake.” The writer of these 
words is probably quite unaware that they de- 
scribe almost exactly the position and circum- 
stances of the Irish tenant farmers, the great 
majority of whom are peasants, tilling with 
their own hands their small plots of ground, 
averaging about thirty acres, and in thousands 
of cases not exceeding four or five acres, in ex- 
tent ; said peasant farmers forming, with their 
families, not far from two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of [reland.—Yours truly, 

E. HARVEY. 


GRANGE, WATERFORD, IRELAND, December 9, 1893. 





VANDALISM OF THE AUTOGRAPH- 
HUNTER. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If the preservation of court records in- 
tact should hereafter become a matter of im- 
portance to litigants, what disappointment and 
annoyance, not to say injustice, is in store for 
our posterity! Here and there the mutilation 
of such documents has been found out, but it 
may be believed that vastly more of it has not 
been. For instance, it is doubtful whether 
a single signature of Abraham Lincoln to a 
court paper can be found attached thereto. 
They have been cut out by curiosity-hunters 
without compunction or regard for possible fu- 
ture complications. I have it from the mouth 
of an ex-judge, who knew Lincoln, that this 
is true of several counties. An officer of the 
present government not long since boasted at 
an evening party that he had stolen such sig- 
natures by connivance with the custodian of 
the county papers. If similar plundering has 
been committed in other parts of the country, 
the records must be in.a sorry plight. The de- 
scent from autograph-stealing to the pilfering 
of whole papers is easy, and suggests an ugly 
state of affairs. ’M. 





MR. CONWAY AND HIS CRITICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sm: There are several expressions in the 
communication of Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
printed in the Nation of December 21, which 





call for some reply from me as the editor of 
the Virginia Historical Magazine, in which 
was published the review of the ‘ Barons of the 
Potomack and the Rappahannock’ which has 
given him so much umbrage. Mr. Conway 
speaks of this review as an ‘‘attack,” declares 
that it is a ‘‘ tissue of misrepresentations,” and, 
in substance, asserts that it was the work of a 
lurking enemy. Now I wish to deny most em- 
phatically the correctness of all these imputa- 
tions. As the person responsible for the ad- 
mission of the review to the pages of the maga- 
zine, I desire to say for myself that I have no 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Conway, have 
never had any correspondence with him, and 
feel only such interest in him as I do in a hun- 
dred other living authors who enjoy an equal 
degree of reputation. In order that he might 
have the fullest opportunity to defend himself, 
it has given me sincere pleasure to admit to 
the pages of the January number of the maga- 
zine a reply from him to the original review in 
detail—a reply which, as soon as it was sub- 
mitted to me, I accepted unhesitatingly. The 
reply, accompanied by notes by the writer of 
the review, is now in print and will appear in 
the magazine when issued in January. 

So far as the writer of the review is con- 
cerned, Mr. Conway is entirely mistaken in 
his surmise. The writer is a Virginian by de- 
scent, birth, and education; a young man 
bearing a name of the highest respectability 
in Virginia, a resident of the State during the 
whole of his life, and yielding to no one in his 
love of Virginia or his interest in all that is 
promotive of its true fame. With the possible 
exception of President Lyon G. Tyler of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, there is no one in our 
commonwealth who has the same fund of in- 
formation relating to the more obscure aspects 
of its social and economic history in colonial 
times—an information acquired after long and 
careful study of the great mass of original 
manuscripts now in our county courts, our 
State Library, the archives of our State govern- 
ment, and in private collections. 

Like myself, the writer had no personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Conway and not the 
smallest desire to be unjust.or unfair to him. 
The tartness of the review arose from the ex- 
cusable impatience of a thoroughly informed 
historical student in noting the inflated tone, 
the inaccurate statements, and the careless 
methods which the ‘ Barons of the Potomack 
and the Rappahannock’ exhibits in so marked 
a degree. The review was not signed, for the 
same reason that the review of Campbell’s 
‘Puritan in America, Holland, and England,’ 
which appeared in the previous number of the 
magazine, was not signed—namely, it is not 
customary under the circumstances. A certain 
brusqueness in the tone of the review was ina 
measure due to the fact that I was forced to 
prune and condense the manuscript in many 
parts owing to restriction in my space. It is 
only proper to say that a volume of Mr. Con- 
way’s book is in our State library, and was, 
therefore, a legitimate subject for review. 

I not only thought the criticism a fair one, 
but it seemed to me to be peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the character of the new magazine of 
the Virginia Historical Society, a periodical 
which begins its existence with a determined 
purpose to promote in Virginia a more exact, 
searching, and exhaustive spirit in historical 
inquiry, by condemning all tendency to foolish 
overstatement and empty partisanship, and by 
insisting upon a thorough examination of all 
the unpublished, as well as the published, 
documents of our history as the only true 
means of reaching a correct judgment. It is 





an unfortunate feature of the situation of the 
people of our State, rapidly as they are now 
recovering from the ruin of the war, that the 
men among us who are most capable of doing 
the most valuable historical work are compel- 
led to devote their time exclusively to bread- 
winning. There are, however, many indica- 
tions of a growing interest among cultivated 
Virginians in the history of their State, and I 
have reason to think that with few exceptions 
they are disposed to agree with me, as well as 
with the reviewer of Mr. Conway’s book, that 
Virginia has too many substantial claims to 
the respect of the historian to attach any real 
value to romantic exaggerations shadowed 
forth by vague tradition or created by an 
opulent and irresponsible imagination. 
Puitip A. BRUCE. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
RicHMonD, Va., December 22, 1893. 





SUNDRY ‘‘AMERICANISMS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following passage is transcribed 
from p. 32 of Colonel T. W. Higginson’s Hints 
on Writing and Speech-making, which has 
only just fallen in my way: 


‘*To be sure, the inelegaucies with which we 
are chiefly reproached are not distinctively 
American: Burke uses ‘pretty considerable’; 
Miss Burney says, ‘I trembled a few’; the 
English Biblesays ‘reckon’; Locke has ‘guess,’ 
and Southey, ‘realize,’ in the exact sense [sic] 
in which one sometimes hears them [sic] used 
colloquially here. Nevertheless, such impro- 
prieties are, of course, to be avoided; but 
whatever good Americanisms exist, let us hold 
to them, by all means.” 


On the expressions impugned above I pur- 
pose to comment briefly. 

Pretty considerable, found in Fielding, 
Smollett, and Burke, is countenanced by Hal- 


lam also: 

“Of pretty considerable value.” Fielding, 
Tom Jones (1750). 

“A pretty: considerable estate.” Smollett, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves (1760). 

“The booty was pretty considerable.” Id., 
Humphry Clinker (1771). 

“To the faculty of law was joined a pretty 
considerable proportion of the faculty of 
medicine.” Burke, Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (1790), p. 64 (2nd ed.). 

‘Divisions soon arose among themselves 
about the use of the English service, in which 
a pretty considerable party was disposed to 
make alterations.” allam, Constitutional 
History (1827), vol. i., p. 168 (ed. 1842). 

The quotations from Fielding and Smollett, 
the references of which are defective, aretaken _ 
from marginal notes entered, by me, in the 
first edition of Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms, upwards of forty years ago. 

Burke’s pretty considerable—and equally 
that of Hallam and the rest—there is no good 
reason to find grave fault with; but, from the 
general way in which it is spoken of by Col. 
Higginson, it might be thought that English 
authority was producible for such blamable lo- 
cutions as “he is pretty considerable of an 
orator” and ‘‘pretty considerable disappoint- 
ed,” familiar in some parts of the United 
States. 

Not irrelevant, in connexion with pretty 
considerable, are these quotations: 

‘*T attempted to fatten two middle-sized ba- 
con-hogs with carrots; after having been two 
months, or near the matter, in the sty, I found 
that, as they were young, they had grown 
pretty considerably, but continued as lean as 
when I put them up.” Burke (1770), Corre- 
spondence (1844), vol. i., p. 246. 

‘Pretty considerably shocked.” Miss C. M. 
Yonge. Heir of Redclyffe (1858), ch. xxv. 

“‘T found myself, on the day after my return, 
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‘ pretty considerably tired,’ to borrow a phrase 
from our American friends.” Mr. J. W. Bow- 
den (1836), in Cardinal Newman's Letters (1891), 
vol. ii., p. 182. 

Burke would, certainly, not have done amiss, 
if only for simplicity, in preferring a good 
deal to pretty considerably, and ‘“‘our Ameri- 
can friends” would better have preferred not 
a little to it. For all that, their phrase is 
passable, except on the view that, irrespectively 
of circumstances, it is reasonable and season- 
able to be rigorously exacting in point of taste. 

A few, for a little, occurs in Miss Burney’s 
Diary (1778); and it shouid have been noted 
that she clearly intended it as mere slang, just 
as it isin Murphy’s Cifizen (1761): ‘‘Mind me, 
when I . . 
And here may be mentioned, as interesting ob- 
soletisms, Milton’s ‘fit audience find, though 
Sew”; “a few company,” which Swift 
in 1711; and also the Seotch and provincial 
English ‘*a few broth.” 

Reckon, in the sense of ‘consider,’ ‘deem,’ 
of ‘make account,’ ‘count on it,’ or of ‘sur- 
mise,’ 
literary term; and yet no vulgarity attaches to 
its quaintness. The Bible-revisionists, among 
whom were Americans, have not dislodged it 
from Romans viii., 18. 
quite as current in England as it is in our own 
country, and is, observedly, in better repute 
here than there. 
one may be positive, would censure the collo 


throw my eyes about a few.” 


wrote 


‘suspect,’ is not now very common, as a 


In conversation, it is 


No judicious British critic, 
quialism, ‘‘ I veekon he is at home,” which, yet, 
Dr. Webster’s editors (1880) proseribe outright. 
More than this, the reckon 
has the occasional support of English writers, 
modern and comparatively modern, of unim- 
peachable respectability: 


under discussion 


‘¢ The best editions of ancient authors should 
be the first things, I reckon, in a library.” 
Thomas Gray (1746), Works (ed. 1858), vol. iii., 


p. 13. Gray thus uses reckon in three other 
places. 

“They reckon they were sacrificed,” ete. Sir 
C. H. Williams (1747), Works (1822), vol. ii., 


p. 282. 

“T reckon to go next week to Ashbourne.” 
Dr. Johnson (1770), Letters (1788), vol. i., p. 26 

“T reckon that I shall have a hump-back.” 
Dr. Charles Burney, Memoirs of Metastasio 
(1796), vol. ii., p. 7S. 

‘* Since that time, we have both been equally 
busy, I reckon, in gleaning up such little odd 
tortures, of all sorts, as we had left behind at 
our general harvest.” Rev. James Beresford, 
The Miseries of Human Life (1806), vol. i., p. 
281. 

“The philosopher who contemns it [glory] 
has every rogue in his sect, and may reckon 
that it will outlive all others.” W.S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations (1824), vol. ii., p. 605 
(ed. 1826). 

“Tf the Landgrave knew that Michael Klotz 
was in Klosterheim, I reckon that all the ladies 
in St. Agnes could not beg him a reprieve till 
tomorrow morning.” Thomas De Quincey, 
Klosterheim (1882), p. 228. 

‘* We lost no time, after my visit to Cuddes- 
ton: for we reckoned that we were more likely 
to have good weather before Christmas than 
after.” Rev. Dr. William Whewell (1847), in 
Life (1881), p. 347. 

“You may have more to bear than you 
reckon for, when you find yourself with men of 
rude minds and vulgar manners.” Cardinal 
Newman, Loss and Gain (1848), p. 330. 

‘* But he wasn’t likely to do the Ogre much 
harm, I reckon.” Sir George W. Dasent, 
Popular Tales from the Norse (1859), p. 131 

‘He makes but a tight fit, [ reckon.” 
‘George Eliot,” Middlemarch (18T1-72), vol. 
ii., p. 59. 


nd 
A mass of kindred quotations from Samuel 
Richardson, Foote, and others is, for brevity, 
omitted. 





Guess, we are told above, has the sanction of | 


Locke. But, that what is intended, 
ly, the reprehensible American use of the verb, 


was articipa‘el by him, is an assertion which 


nani 


it would be very surprising indeed to see sub- 
stantiated. 
passages from Locke cited by lexicographers; 
and, in all of them, it 
signification. Mr. J. R. Lowell writes, in 
Introduction to the Second Series of the Big 


low Pa} ers: nh any petssace 


bears its ordinary 


*Thave never se 
adduced wheres guess was used as the Yankee 


uses it.” On the other hand, Professor Schele 


De Vere hasthe hardihood to say, though inde 
pendently of anything whatever like proof: 
‘There is no lack of evidence that the word 
has been used in England, from time immemo 
rial, and by the best writers, in precisely the 
same sense in which it is now employed by 
Yankees » Moreove f Dr Webster's Editors 
(1880) are so ill informed as to pronounce: ‘It 
is a gross vulgarism to use the word guess, not 


in its true and specific sense, but simply for 
think 
rived: I quess he 


or believe: as, I guess the mail has ar 


is athome.” On the contrary, 


the expressions given as illustrating *‘ a gross 


» their 


‘incline to think,’ ‘be disposed 


vulgarism” are wholly irreproachabl 
quess denoti ig 


rh 
easily multipliable tenfold, 


to believe.’ at, in the quotations about to 
follow from the 
literature of the fourteenth century onward 

many persons, if they were to read them with 
out being aware of their sources, would con 
demn the use of guess as an Americanism, 





be taken for granted 


“And, [ gress, this is not now ever likely 
to be done.” Bishop Warburton (i744 i , 
(IS11), vol. xi, p. 254 


‘By all Lean pick up from ancient authors, 
I guess he {[Pelagius] was both a wise and 
holy man.” Rev. John Wesley late 
Southey’s Life of Wesley (1820), li., p 
foot-note, 

* Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have : 
sort of place here, [guess 2?” Sherida 
for Scandal (777), Act. ILL, Seene I 

**T should guess it to be one ot 


no 
) 


Vol 


dwelling-houses in the kingdom.” Southey, 
Esprie a's Letters (S807), vol. ih. p. 185 

“This, I guess, is all one as if you should 
say, it was hot or cold, white or black, round 
or square.” Rev. Dr. Christopher Words 
worth, Aing Charles the First, ete. US 2s), p 
151. 

‘In what manner -Eschylus explained the 
origin of this connexion we have no means of 
quessing.” Bp. Thirlwall, in the PAélologtea 
Museum, vol. ii., p. 140 (1835 

‘* And, in prospect, it must, of irse, hav 
looked more alarming than we can guess from 
our retrospect.” Mr. James Spedding, F 
niINngS with a Reviewer US4®, vol } ) 
ed. 1881). 

“But the Catholic Church isnt St. Pa 
quite, IT guess.” Cardinal Newman, Less a 
Gain (1848), p. 107. This, of course, is Ironica 

The true state of the ise regarding the 
verb quess in America is, that, wl it is em- 
ployed there, rather than its practical syno 


nyms, much more frequently than in England, 








it not seldom, especially in the Eastern States 
‘‘implies a confident tainty,” as Mr. Low 
says. ‘‘Are you sure that your state nt is 
correct Yes, I ss Lan B th 1 
cury is at zero, | sit is pretty ld I 
must start now for Boston, and I ess | sha 
Here are genuine Americanisms, ren i a 
dweller in East Anglia t x ‘ That 
du fare to rain right tidy, low do you 
fare to be, mats 

Realize, as treated by \\ ster AS, 
for its third detiniti to mak t 
substantiate,” on wl cicographer r 
marks: 

This word, in the sense ? 

‘ substantial. has b emit i (merical 
ism; but Dr. Dunglis says of it that ‘it is 
universal in England this verv sens It is 
also used in a ithe sense of 

f, y f s Pasa i 
fu, oO / s 4 this hatter sense is 
not without English authority,” et 


For the verb (J Uess I find three | 


the | 


| 








ASS 











Which of the senses thus illustrated Colonel 
Higginson has it nd, where he refers to 
Southey— whose ¢, ‘gain,’ in three places 
is not, | conceive, arraigned—is not specifled; 
but neither of them is a novelty in Great Bri 
tain, and the latter, which seems to be the old 
er, Was not unknown a hundred and sixty 
years ay 

That God is everywhere present, and we 
always present to Him, is certain; but, that we 
should always be able to realise His presence is 
quite another thing Mrs. Susanna Wesley 
Wh), in Mrs. Eliza Clarke's Nusa t Wesley 

ISSH), p. 12 

“It ffaith] gives evidence and subsistence t 
things not seen, and rea/ises the great truths of 
the gospel, so as that they become abiding and 
living principles of support and directi wl 
We are passing through this wilderness Rev 
John Newton, Letter VL. in ty-one Letters 
ete. (L777 or earlier 

Many more similar quotations, i ling 
seven from Cardinal Newman, are at ha 
but, instead of pVing them, I sut tha 
extracts from the s (iss fa late very 
learned prelate, Bishop Thirlwall, to wl t 
temptation to “speak Yank Was stich that 
in order to deliver his mind t is satisfact 
he lost little t n dis s his s ples 

| 
abou ling t t 

* How happy . s that w t , 
unable t ' | \ k ¥ ‘i s 
i calamuty as t \ ; 

Mar h ist 

“Lam t ' ' ‘ 
rl tour aj wi il % . \ 

t tl t t wl prose tite t 
eves,” et Vol \; . 

* LL have always been bett ! t wlice 
such stories, since | had mv exp. 

Vol. ii., 7 “we (ISES 
i” ana } it va { : 
nbined t \ 

I study a! t . vt s}* 

ally useft tea t geo 
mode? hras } ‘ “ ~ w ul 
whose eat ts we sea t ‘ V¥ plowes 
if me wi eharw auct 4 a Br i 
handled ; wu) (IN 
iH 
Ma N aN 
¥ 
~ 
Notes. 
\ WORK I Constit the | ted 
States at t * ~ ( \ has 
tw I 4 Dv x-f v. 4 s. I itwell 
f Massa setts, and w be publis lat an 
irlv date by D.C. Heath & ( Boston 

\ | { th “ AS { Turg 

et? te ‘ ve Vv t s newly transiat 
by Mrs i st ifving an 

thie t i t slit William He 

mat 

The st iss tl Bulletin of the Bu 
reau of I s and Library of the Department 

f State Washing ton) is wel I as evidence 

‘f a desire on the part of the custodians of the 
hist al treasures i that department to 
make them of use to the public. The old sys 
tem of mvstery, secrecy, and exclusion was de 
sible niv on the g ind that the mam 
seripts were not i condition to be handled; 


’ 
the labor of 


and 


has repairing, pro 


mounting, binding, ataloguing the 


THOUS ¢ ecti 


ms progressed as to make that 
system no longer of avail. It is now intended 
to issue lists of the more 


Important 
this 


papers mm 


1 collections, and Sulletin is 


the historical « 
the beginning of a plan for which we have no 
thing but praise. The type is clear, the mar 


us, and the proof-reading gene rally 
The general titles of the volumes of 


gins genero 
curats 


records of the Continental Congress are given, 
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and a portion of what appear to be miscella- | 


neous letters and papers in those records, It 


is well to exhibit the general character of the | 


deposits at the start, and follow it up with 
more detailed and particular ‘‘ calendars” of 
each collection. As an appendix, the appoiut- 
ments of delegates to the Convention of 1787 
are printed from the original notifications to 
Congress. The Bulletin promises to be of spe- 
cial interest to students of American history. 

After a long suspension, the ‘‘ Mermaid Se- 
ries,” containing ‘‘the best plays of the old 
dramatists,” has been resumed with ‘ Ben 
Jonson, Vol. I.,” edited by Brinsley Nicholson, 
M.D., with an introduction by C. H. Herford 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). This volume contains ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,” ‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour,” and ‘The Poetaster,” and will be 
followed by two others completing the selec- 
tions from Ben Jonson. The series is useful 
in rendering these plays accessible in cheap 
form to the general reader. In the change of 
publishers the make-up of the volumes has de- 
cilledly deteriorated. This volume is inferior 
to the preceding in paper, printing, and bind- 
ing, and the proof-reading seems to have been 
left to anybody who would do it. There are 
numerous errors of the press, and the impres- 
sion is sometimes badly blurred. The scholar- 
larly introduction of Mr. Herford will not 
make up for these deficiencies, and if (as an 
advertisement informs us) the price of each 
volume is to be raised, after January 1, from 
$1.00 to $1.25, an accurate and clean text, good 
paper, and strong binding should be assured. 

“The Ethical Library” is the title chosen 
for a new “series” to be edited by J. H. 
Muirhead, and to deal with questions of the 
inner and the outer life in a constructive way 
and from the standpoint of science and philo- 
sophy. The first volume, ‘ The Civilization of 
Christianity, and Other Studies,’ by Bernard 
Bosanquet (London: Sonnenschein; New York: 
Macmillan) conforms to the prospectus in the 
absence of the polemic spirit, and in the un- 
pretending, but thoughtful and analytic, fash- 
ion with which it deals with various matters 
of religious and humanitarian theory and prac- 
tice. We would single out as especially fitted 
for reading by people who feel the unusual 
temptation, just now, to indiscriminate chari- 
ty, the paper on ‘“ Right and Wrong in Feel- 
ing,” wherein giving for the sake of pleasing 
the giver is carefully kept apart from giving 
for the sake of benefiting the recipient. The 
promise of future volumes by Prof. Sidgwick, 
Leslie Stephen, and others has an enticing 
sound. 

‘Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome,’ by Wil- 
liam Morris and E. Belfort Bax (London: 
Sonnenschein; New York: Scribners), contains 
an unwavering exposition of the socialistic 
creed, based upon what the authors consider 
to be the testimony of history. It might be 
said that if the future of society is conceived 
with no more verisimilitude than the past is 
described, our knowledge is not greatly in- 
creased; but few will deny the sincerity of 
these writers. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than refer 
to ‘Outlines of Economics,’ by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely (Hunt & Eaton), as this writer has so 
frequently laid his views before the public. 
Although this book scarcely rises to the level 
of a scientific treatise, it may be read in places 
with entertainment and not without prcfit, but 
it can hardly be recommended for use in col- 
leges where the works of Peter Parley and John 
8S. C. Abbott are not included in the historical 
curriculum, 





Alexander Black’s ‘ Photography In-doors 
) and Out’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) bears for 
sub-title ‘ta book for amateurs,” and is, on the 
whole, calculatelto be of use to that ever- 
increasing class. A brief review of the history 
of photography, containing interesting infor- 
mation, precedes the manual proper, in which 
instruction is given clearly and succinctly. In 
this part a good deal of sound advice is ten- 
dered, which, if followed, will certainly enable 
the amateur to obtain satisfactory results in- 
stead of the abortions too frequently exhibited 
to friends. But there are some shortcomings: 
the acid fixing bath, one of the most valuable 
of recent improvements, is barely touched up- 
on; there is nomention of the cold process in 
platinum printing, or of the hypo process in 
bromide work, while carbon printing should 
either have been fully treated of or not men- 
tioned at all. There are many excellent dia- 
grams and capital half-tone prints by way of 
illustrations, 

M. Octave Uzanne’s ‘The Book-hunter in 
Paris’ has been brought out in English dress 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. The book, 
which, as we noticed a year ago, tells in plea- 
sant, gossipy fashion of the bookstalls on the 
Paris quays, of the keepers and especially of 
the frequenters of the stalls, makes very good 
reading for leisure moments. It is well trans- 
lated and well got up. 

Tait, Sons & Co. issue a large-paper edition 
of Mr. Henry Irving’s interesting volume of 
addresses on ‘The Drama,’ limited to 300 
copies, all signed by the author and all adorned 
with a photogravure of Mr. Whistler’s portrait 
of Mr. Irving—a portrait far more characte- 
ristic of the artist than of the actor. 

Mr. E, G. Browne, to whom we are indebted 
for the translation of the ‘ Traveller’s Narra- 
tive,’ or ‘The Episode of the Bab’ (1891) now 
follows this up with the ‘ Tarikh-i-Jadid,’ or 
‘New History of the Bab’ (Cambridge, Eng.: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan). The 
difference between the two works is this, that 
while the former is written in the interests of 
Beha (the later leader of the movement, who 
died at Acre last year), the latter takes us back 
to an earlier period, dealing with the original 
Bab and his apostles and martyrs. Mr. 
Browne has added a long outline of Mirza 
Jani’s still earlier history (the original text of 
which, it is hoped, may be published) and the 
Persian text of a short account of the move- 
ment by Subh-i-Ezel (the Babist leader living 
in Cyprus). The materials for the estimation 
of this strange and problematical religious 
movement are thus increasing in quantity, and 
our thanks are due to Mr. Browne and to the 
Syndics of the University Press for collecting 
and bringing out manuscripts of so important 
a nature. 

Under the title, ‘The Mummy’ (Cambridge, 
Eng.: University Press; New York: Macmillan), 
Mr. FE. A. Wallis Budge of the British Museum 
furnishes an excellent handbook for persons 1n- 
terested in Egyptian antiquities. The funereal 
archeology is full, and the author has added a 
descriptive list of the gods, an outline of the 
history, and a long and interesting account of 
the Rosetta stone. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and good, and the book in all respects 
well executed. 

For the guidance of young students Prof. M. 
R. Vincent's ‘Student’s New Testament Hand- 
book’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) may be hearti- 
ly commended. It contains a digested list of 
books bearing on the various lines of New Tes- 
tament study. We miss references to Paul de 
Lagarde and the Oxford Studia Biblica. 

While the French have been for years occu- 








pying themselves with the Arabic dialect of 
Algiers, the English have heretofore dene no- 
thing for modern Arabic, confining themselves 
in India to the languages proper of that land. 
Now, however, their occupation of Egypt has 
borne fruit in the ‘ Practical Arabic Grammar’ 
of Major A. O, Green, the third edition of which 
has just been completed by the issue of Part II. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan). This Part contains a key to Part L., 
reading selections, vocabularies, and forms. 
Admirably printed, it cannot fail to be useful 
to the army officers for whom it was prepared. 
It gives, however, the modern literary, not the 
vulgar speech. 

Prof. Max Miller, in a letter to the London 
Times, says that the King of Siam, ‘‘a Pali 
scholar anda student of Buddhist literature,” 
has offered to give ‘‘a sufficient sum for the 
continuance of the translations of the sacred 
books of the East.” This series, consisting of 
forty-nine volumes, had been closed for want 
of funds. Itis proposed to apply the King’s 
gift to the publication of the remaining por- 
tions of the * Tripitaka,’ ‘‘ in order to enable a 
larger public to appreciate the truth and 
beauty, if not of esoteric, at least of real and 
historical Buddhism, of that Buddhism which 
teaches all men to bear affliction with a hope- 
ful spirit, and not to return hatred by hatred, 
but to overcome evil by good.” 

M. Emile Faguet has added to his series of 
excellent studies on the great French writers 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries an equally valuable volume on the 
principal writers of the sixteenth century 
(Paris: Lecéne, Oudin & Cie.). The accurate 
judgment and great didactic powers of M. 
Faguet are as conspicuous in the present vol- 
ume as in his former ones; dull indeed would 
the student be who, after reading these pages, 
failed to have a clear understanding of the 
genius or talent of each of the writers treated 
of. M.Faguet knows exactly what points should 
be brought out and how much or how little they 
should be dwelt on, and he excels in making 
his meaning absolutely clear. As he thorough- 
ly understands his author, he makes the reader 
also understand him. Eight writers—Com- 
mynes, Marot, Rabelais, Calvin, Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, D’Aubign’, and Montaigne—form the 
subjects of as many studies, which are in every 
way “literary studies.” That on Calvin is 
particularly lucid, that on Ronsard apprecia- 
tive, and as for that on Montaigne, it is as de- 
lightful as one of the ‘‘ Essais” themselves. 

Amblard & Meyer fréres have brought out 
in the ‘‘Collection Lemerre illustrée” four ad- 
ditional volumes: Theuriet’s ‘ L’Abbé Daniel,’ 
Musset’s ‘ Frédéric et Bernerette,’ ‘Le Fils du 
Titien’ with ‘ Croisilles,’ and Stendhal’s ‘ L’ Ab- 
besse de Castro.’ ‘They are most convenient 
for the pocket and taking to the eye, except as 
regards the necessarily rather fine print. 

A Russian poetess, Olga de Bézobrazoff, is 
the author of two volumes of French verse, 
‘Poussitre d’étoiles’ (Paris: Savine), in which 
the influence of Victor Hugo seems to mingle 
with a trace of the symbolism of these latter 
days. The verse is not always verse—frequently 
it is but rhymed prose, and hard to grasp at 
that; yet the poet’s object, as stated in the 
introduction and confirmed by the dedica- 
tion to Leconte de Lisle, is to unite beauty 
and truth, science and poetry. 


There are 


occasional fine passages, but, on the whole, 
the meaning of the poems is not clear, the 
language is vague and frequently stilted, and 
the inspiration slight. 

Westermann & Co. send us the two great 
world’s annuals of government and of learning 
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for ISM4, viz., the Almanach de Gotha in its | return towards continuous river flow has b TAL decreed that ; 
sist year and Minerva in its third The | reached poses be equal to S . 
chief novelty in the ever self-renewing Alina The October Library Bulletin of Cornell) thatl . 
nach is to be found in the genealogical tables | University describes with some detail the thre« demand pay t anvt " r at 
relating to princely non-ruling houses. In on remarkalte gifts to the library during tl I the va sta 
der to sbow (or to provide a clue to) the rami- | rent year, viz.. the Moak daw) library. 1 ns suees wi - 
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prince or duke borne by any member of the | library, and Prof. Willard Fiske’s Dante | payat me<half to tl 
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v. San Fernando Luis.” Among the four por- | and April 25, 16S4 Arthur J. Evans a 
traits figure the new Duke and Duchess of An admirable addition to the well-known | 25" ’ \ 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, in place of the late | portrait gallery of F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, | ™ —_ i 
Duke Ernest and his consort. is his imperial photograph of the late John | “° t — resting M 
Minerva omits some introductory matter in | Tyndall. The strongly-marked face is a frank | ‘ aie verea—d ’ é 
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linger over things which, though they may be 
of yesterday, yet are of all time because they 
speak to the heart. The figures of the worthies 
of old, the houses where they lived, the streets 
where they walked, the forum and the senate- 
house where they won their triumphs, the tem- 
ples of their worship, and the monuments of 
their generosity or their ambition—we see 
them all and hear of each the story so familiar, 
yet ever welcome when well told. The book 
bears the sub-title of the “ Pagan Centuries,” 
and brings us down only to the middle of the 
fourth century of ourera. ‘ Mr. John Dennie” 
chats along in a familiar conversational style, 
and knows his subject so well and unfolds it so 
simply and so pleasantly that one finds it very 
hard to lay the book down. 


—Such an outgiving as that of Prof. 
Ferrero, in last month’s New Review, on 
**Woman’s Sphere in Art,” would call for no 
notice were not the- title of professor prefixed 
to his name, and a preliminary scientific 
flourish (in which the words Darwin and 
Amblyornis inornata strike the eye) prefixed 
to the thoroughly unscientific pronouncement 
which constitutes the article. We shall not, 
on our side, pronounce that Prof. Ferrero is 
wrong in saying that because ‘‘the amatory 
instinct is feebler in woman than in man” it 
follows that women ‘‘lack the creative power 
in art, and, furthermore, do not even under- 
stand physical beauty”; though we do submit 
that a well-regulated mind ought to require 
some semblance of proof for such a proposi- 
tion. Indeed, it is not for the purpose of no- 
ticing any of his positions in particular that 
we make mention of his article, but precisely 
to point out that it and its kind are unworthy 
of any more attention than the random specu- 
lations of any clever newspaper man. Even 
in the opening sentences, Ferrero finds room to 
exhibit his want of grasp of Darwinism; and 
in the rest of the article, not only is there a 
lack of even a superficial indication of scien- 
tific thinking, but the statements of fact are 
irresponsible in the extreme. We are told, 
among other things, that ‘‘ Mrs. Wheeler and 
Miss Revere Johnson have decorated thé inte- 
riors of nearly all the public buildings in the 
United States”! Itseems like gilding refined 
gold to try to make this statement out to be 
worse than it is on its face; it becomes so, 
however, when, on looking up the authority 
on which it is based, we find it to have grown 
out of the following innocent remark of Mrs. 
Carter's: ‘‘Many interiors of dwellings and 
public buildings show that women decorators 
have worked successfully. The names of Mrs. 
Wheeler and Miss Revere Johnson are well 
known.” There is, however, a test whose ap- 
plication, though less striking, is more truly 
indicative of the absence of sound thinking in 
the Ferreros and Lombrosos than are their 
errors in particular matters of fact. As soon 
as quantitative considerations have a_ bear- 
ing on the subject, they are as helpless as in- 
fants. Isit not amazing that a man of intelli- 
gence, after admitting the ‘‘great power” of 
several women—Sappho, George Eliot, etc.— 
should have the fatuity to say that “if it is 
impossible to find a Shakspere among women, 
the fact is due to the greater rarity of the 
higher intellectual powers among them than 
among men”? How many Shaksperes have 
there been among men? And how many 
Shaksperes has Holland produced, for in- 
stance? Is it necessary to explain, by essen- 
tial inferiority, the fact that among the infi- 
nitesimal proportion of women whose lives 
have opened to them such stimulus and oppor- 





tunity as is open to most men, none has reach- 
ed that eminence which has been attained at 
most by four or five of the countless millions 
of men ? 





LOWELL'S LETTERS. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 2 vols. Harper & 
Brothers. 1893. 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, writing of the art of 
biography in the New Review, says that ‘‘let- 
ters, in the main, are the one essential to a 
thoroughly satisfactory Life.” Certainly they 
are a desideratum, yet the life of a man of ac- 
tion is rarely revealed much through his let- 
ters; and in the life of any very busy man his 
‘epistolary correspondence,” as our maiden 
aunts used to call it, represents only his odds 
and ends of time. Thoreau’s remark about 
keeping a diary, that ‘‘ we never can write in a 
diary what most interests us, because writing 
in the diary is not what interests us,” is true of* 
correspondence also. Then there is the draw- 
back that the most vital and essential letters of 
a man’s whole life—those representing the very 
crises of emotion or purpose—are often, for that 
very reason, unsuited to publication, and are 
rightly withheld. This very consideration, for 
instance, has deprived the volumes now before 
us of the most intimate and important letters 
which Lowell ever wrote—those to his first wife 
at the most formative and momentous period 
of his whole career. All these considerations 
show that a limit is to be set to that value which 
Mr. Stephen attributes to private letters as an 
element of biography. Nevertheless, it may 
truly be said that, so far as Mr. Norton’s vol- 
umes represent Mr. Lowell, they represent him 
most delightfully and yet most fairly, and 
that there has not, on the whole, been a collec- 
tion of English letters of such rich and varied 
quality since those of John Keats. 

It is safe to say, also, that few collections of 
letters have ever had discreeter editorial hand- 
ling. Prof. Norton is a man of strong convic- 
tions, which he sometimes states with such 
vigor as to seem almost defiant; but he has 
before now proved himself to possess a whole- 
some reticence as to himself, with a judicial 
quality ascommentator. His visible contribu- 
tion to these two large volumes covers but a 
few pages, but his careful touch is felt every- 
where. In one or two cases he may have been 
unguarded as to letters referring to persons 
still living, but this is a thing very hard to 
avoid. His frank revelation of Lowell’s earlier 
moods—here and there a tinge of morbidness, 
a shyness masking itself under self-assertion, 
a glimpse of over-consciousness—is simply ad- 
mirable. Nothing is extenuated, nothing held 
up for censure. The marked transition, in 
Lowell, from an impetuous and aggressive 
youth toa benign and genial old age makes 
itself apparent without formal elucidation. It 
would have been very easy, for instance, to 
omit the fact that, in the storm-and-stress 
period of youth, Lowell once put a loaded pis- 
tol to his head but had not the courage to dis- 
charge it (ii., 875). Yet how important this 
fact in the biography of Lowell, nay, in the 
history of youth itself! Doubtless many a 
young man, just on the threshold of mature 
life, has toyed with just such a wayward im- 
pulse. The newspapers remind us from year 
to year that the temptation is not always re 
sisted; and what a lesson is given in the fact 
that acareer so brilliant and useful as Lowell’s 
had been preceded by justsuch a morbid mood, 
With equal frankness is given the brief letter 





(i.,51) announcing the fact, to him more momen- 
tous than he dreamed, of his first interview with 
Maria White. Here we see the door by which 
he escaped from this perilous period of uncer- 
tainty, and, like the hero of ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
‘‘immediately began to become a man.” His 
subsequent correspondence with this strong 
and most attractive woman would further am- 
plify this revelation, if we could have it 
thrown open before us; and all must respect 
the unusual dignity and courage of their only 
daughter in withholding these letters from the 
insatiable curiosity of the public. 

The frankness with which these letters are 
edited gives us interesting self-revelations by 
Lowell as to some of his personal criticisms 
and animosities. In some cases, as in his allu- 
sions to what he wrote about Percival, Tho- 
reau, and Masson—all these papers having 
been a good deal censured at the time for un- 
due vehemence and acrimony—his letters show 
him quite unconscious of any such intention. 
The simple fact is, that he grew up under the 
critical school of Poe, when men practised a 
good deal of slugging, and thought all fair in 
the game. His more celebrated criticism on 
Margaret Fuller, which was perhaps the sever- 
est of these instances, receives a good deal of 
light in successive letters. It was more cen- 
sured by dispassionate critics than any other 
of these extreme statements, because it was a 
mainly personal sarcasm in apparent retalia- 
tion for a purely literary criticism. Margaret 
Fuller had made no personal allusion, but had 
simply expressed the opinion, in a somewhat 
offhand and decisive manner, ‘‘his verse sounds 
no depths.” The opinion showed want of dis- 
cernment, though it is to be remembered that 
Lowell himself finally omitted from his revised 
works a large part of the poems on which it 
was founded. It is interesting now to find 
that Lowell himself demurred at putting her 
into the pillory of ‘‘ The Fable for Critics,” on 
the precise ground urged afterwards by others, 
that it would pass for a bit of retaliation. 
He writes to his friend Briggs (March 26, 1848) : 
“T think I shall say nothing about Margaret 
Fuller (though she offer so fair a target), be- 
cause she has done me an ill-natured turn. I 
shall revenge myself amply upon her by writ- 
ing better” (i., 128). Nothing could have been 
manlier than this last sentence—but, unluckily, 
he says just after: ‘‘ However, the temptation 
may be too strong for me.” He yielded to it, 
but still convinces himself (I. 131), ‘‘ with her 
I have been perfectly good-humored” ; though 
he was unfortunately too hard a hitter for any 
one else to share this opinion. Even for him- 
self, this bit of pleasing self-delusion did not 
last long, for he writes to Briggs once more 
(October 4), “If it be not too late, strike out 
these four verses in ‘ Miranda’ : 

‘There is one thing she owns in her own peteate right, 
When she acts of a censor, ane privately bicws 

A censer of vanity ‘neath her own nose.’ 
Unfortunately, it was too late ; the verses re- 
mained in the volume ; nor were they struck 
out in the later editions, although Lowell af- 
terwards erased most of those relating to 
Francis Bowen, whose fellow-professor he had 
meanwhile become. The fact that, after her 
heroic life and death, he still retained what 
he wrote about her, revived the discussion 
which was then dying out; and it is now very 
interesting to see, by his successive letters, 
upon how narrow a chance the whole origin of 
the feud depended. 

All the drawbacks to Mr. Lowell’s prose 
style, so laboriously dwelt upon by such critics 
as Wilkinson and Kirk, may be found in these 
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letters; the Jong sentences, the mixed meta 
phors, the occasional bad taste, the sparkle of 
trivial puns, are here also. He who could 
write of Milton, in a printed essay, ‘* A true 
Attic bee, he made boot on every lip,” and who 
would assert that no poet ever got much 
poetry out of a cataract except Milton, ‘ and 
that was a cataract in his eye,” would not be 
more guarded in his offhand letters; and what 
most proves him unconscious of these quali- 
ties is that he is sometimes most rollicking and 
nonsensical to some of the most dignified of his 
feminine correspondents. Indeed, that side of 
Lowell’s nature, the pure bubble and ecstasy, 
the champagne quality, has never been so tho- 
roughly exhibited as here; and the saying at- 
tributed to one of his Cambridge intimates, 
that ‘‘ Lowell was always one bottle of cham- 
pagne ahead of us all,” is abundantly exempli- 
fied, inthe figurative sense in which it was in- 
tended. His animal spirits were always too 
exuberant to make much demand upon any 
artificial exhilaration, although the temporary 
impulse under which he followed his wife into 
the total-abstinence movement (i., 67) appears 
soon to have passed away. 
fact that, with all this insuperable vivacity, 
there was for many years a certain cumbrous- 
ness in his written sentences, traceable, per- 
haps, to the old English writers whom he 
loved. This he himself recognizes when he 
says, ‘‘ My very style belongs to the last cen- 
tury, and drops too readily into the sententious 
and elaborately historical manner” (i., 369). 
He adds: ‘‘ Believe me, I was lively once and 
may recover it; but I fearme much I have 
suffered a professor change that has gone too 
deep for healing.” Here he deceives himself. 
This was written in 1866; but his style was 
then far less sententious and elaborate than 
when he wrote for the Anti-Slavery Standard 
nearly twenty years before; and this quality 
had been actually a ground of complaint 
among the readers of that paper. When 
Dickens established the Daily News in 1845 
and got Lowell to write for it, there was gene- 
ral disappointment in the long-windedness of 
his communications. The truth is that he 
shortened his sword, instead of lengthening 
it, as time went on; and the probability is that 
“the professor change ” 


But it is a curious 


was on the whole a 
help to him as to the habit of expression. 
There was certainly a period when his own 
style tended towards that quality which he 
calls, in the case of George P. Marsh, *‘ con 
gregational.” The crisp and piquant quality 
was never far distant, but there were long 
paragraphs throughout which it was kept in 
abeyance. This was sufficiently visible in his 
‘Conversations on Some Old Poets’ (1845), 
where there was occasionally a sentence half a 
page long. 

It is a curious fact that a constitutionally 
shy and modest man often gets the credit of 
undue self-assertion from the very effort he 
makes to overcome his natural reluctance 
This was signally the case with Lowell: he 
never likes his own books, constantly belittles 
his own poems, constantly laments, in later 
Yet he was al- 
ways a great talker, always given to mono- 
logue; wherever he sat, there was the bead of 
the table; it was even said of him in youth, 
among his most intimate cirele of friends, that 
he never was quite easy unless he led the con 
versation. It is recorded that at the old 
Atlantic dinners which preceded the ** Literary 
Club” in Boston, he and Dr. Holmes sat at the 
two ends of the table, and did nearly all the 
talking. Amid all his social popularity in Eng 
land, there recurred at times this same impu 


life, his own shortcomings. 


The Nation. 


tation of excess. In the amusing papers at 
tributed to Mr. George Russell on * Talk and 
Talkers of To-day” 
New Review, 


genuine wit and vast knowledge, but charged 


Lowell is highly 


praised for 
with “airy omoiscience” anda “minute and 
circumstantial way of laying down the law.” 
There is added a lively account, which has an 
irresistible verisimilitude for all who knew 
Lowell, about his gently taking her task out of 
the hands of the dignified custodian of an Eng 
lish castle, and telling her and the guests more 
about its history and traditions than she orany 

body else knew before, Lowell himself says in 
one place: * I suppose it was the extreme soli 
tude in which [ grew up, and my consequent 
unconsciousness of any public, that made me 
ii., 142). It 
should be remembered that even the love 


so frankly communicative ” 


poems of his youth were censured as unduly 
open to the public, and that the very letters 
which his daughter has now destroyed as too 
about, in their 
The key 


in the sen 


confidential were lent freely 
day, among a large circle of friends 
to all this is to be found, no doubt, 
tence just cited. 

No book of our time is so crowded with 
‘fine things said unintentionally,” as was 
said of Shakspere’s sonnets by Lowell's favor 
ite, Keats. 


Andrew Johnson, ** whose worst was 


Such are his casual sketches of 
persons— 
that he meant well” (ii., 7 
‘“‘a weak man with an imposing presence, a 


Secretary Chase, 


most unhappy combination” (ii, 7); the poet 
Gray, who holds his own with ‘little fuel, but 
real fire” (ii., 86); Rousseau, ‘‘a monstrous liar, 
but always the first dupe of his own lie” 
ii., 424); the ** Adams flavor, 


as that of the Catawba grape” (ii, 431): Dana, 


as unmistakable 
who ‘convinced without persuading ™ (i1., 43 
his cook Mary, who was a cook *‘merely by a 
brevet conferred by herself” (ii., 7); the com 


parison of Wordsworth’s poetry to the old ba 





ronial housekeeping—‘‘what splendor and 
what sordidness in one” (ii., 567); t! ntrast 
between Parnell and bis successor—**McCarthy 
oceupies his throne as the two Kings of B 
ford might. The Irish half of } Ww be al 
ways consulting the English ha and ¢t 
will be no single edged w s | 

(ii., 430). Then there is the delicious 
terization of Sibley’s * Lives of Harvard Gra 
duates,’ of which he says It is the p st 
rescue of prey from oblivion Lever saw 

It is the very balm of authorship. N atter 


how far you may be gone under, if you are a 
graduate of Harvard College, you are sure of 
being dredged up again and handsomely 
buried, with a catalogue of your works t 
keep you down ™ (ii, 1 

The closing letters are more pathetic, as | 
comes a somewhat languid eld age. vet 
champagne sparkles to the last The whol 
book leaves a wholesome and ever ght 
picture of Lowell at Elmwood, surrounde 
his arm-chair by vast piles of books, reading 


twelve hours a dav, in vacation 


the last of the great: 


MW the preat reaacrs 
the blossoming of his elms, loving every living 
thing about him, even t wedes 1 
which bis gout gave him a peculiar pity (n 
$36). and effervescing all the time with strokes 
of wit like thes: 


when abroad and 
\mericanism so pr 
explains the else in 


fellow should have 








Europea anguages 
It is pleasant that he should give us, from 
time to time, a glimpse of the deeper phi 


in the first numbers of the 








ASO 


losoptiy whicl tad in 
shine 

** The more I learn, ; the more my 
‘onfidence in the general gomd sense and honest 


intentions of mankind increases . The 


signs of the times cease to alarm me, and seem 


as natural astoa mother the teething of hes 
seventh baby 1 take creat comfort in God 


I think that he is considerably amused with us 
sometimes, but that he likes us, on the whole, 
and would not let us get at the match-box so 


carelesslv as does unless he knew that the 


frame of his Universe was fireproof ii. 5 
How many accumulated Bodies of Divinity 
and Collections of Posthum 


it take to make up as solid a platform of 


gious nsolat ws is condensed ito this 
seeming irreverence 
EL DORADO 
The Gilded Ma und Other Pictures t! 
Spanish Occupancy of A rs Ky Alt 
Bandelier 1) Am tan — 2° } 
wr. 1S8u 
IN this volu Mr. Ba abana 
line of research w h | ha t t “ 
ed with such arked s ss, traces to ft 
respective s tl El Dora 
and of the Seven Cities of ¢ La Vesa 
a int of tl ferent ex rs at we 
sent out for t) liscovervy of os vt} 
cal reg : \ rd first of 
these stor < = s \ t i ‘ i 
refers f i i “ WAS « 
plent l that. certa sive ¢ ied 
Was pow red wit it. ar that , 
was 1 wtead ¢ 1 ik “ } Ws v 
washed, tl ass bled any whil 
throw gt! ra i Weis t wate 
tr + ¢ e 4 s story a +) sequent 
lerivat { the t El Dora . 
uur author trans! s it t} ‘ has 
heer \ i } +) ¢ +?) fact ‘ 
se] M Nar \ S bt 
Index t cs sS i as ft place tl 
s : y e Muvscas 
who . ) ) and of ] ti at 
ir La ‘ tavit In this he is probally 
right . st vers se of 3 story t 
s that \ t ' was s 
“V ‘ t 1 aI this fact, take 
‘ t tv f nd there i 
\ the la f certa 
s ‘ sw re supposed to repre 
s a 2 v ertainiv fav the view, 
it cht vy can hardly be said to establish it 
I Ss as it av, the an be no doubt of 
the prevalet story or of its influence 
} ns ( Spa 1 s and others in 
it et? st SCOV the ever-shifting re 
uy t ‘ rete al 1 this end ex 
} y™ expedition was fitted out 
| t t! Spaniards had reached the 
. s worthy of note that seve 
a t were i t int t of Welser 
X iG house, to wl a large slice 
{ t herhn part of South America had 


thing but their arms and a knowledge, 


Ieranted as security tar ms made to the 
Emperor Charles \ 


however, noted above all these 


With the one exeeption, 
expeditions 
ally barren « 


were practi f pecuniary Peturps 


After inoredible hardships the survivors of 


them, often a mere remnant, found their way 
back to civilization, bringing with them no 
more 
or less accurate, of the regions they had tra 
versed, This was certainly not the reward 
which they had expec ted, but in so far as it led 
to the settlement of the country it may be ac 


cepted as payment in full for all their expen 


money, and human life, 


diture of time, 
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In regard to the Seven Cities of Cibola and 
the Gran Quivira, which, for our purpose, may 
be considered as parts of the same legend, we 
are told that a similar story was known in 
Europe before the time of Columbus. With 
the progress, however, of discoveries in the 
West Indies, the fabulous island of Antilia—the 
supposed seat of the Seven Cities—disappeared, 
and but little was heard of them until A. D. 
1530. when Nuno de Guzman was told of their 
existence somewhere in the region north or 
northeast of Mexico. ‘‘ When, how, or where 
he heard” the story is uncertain; but Ban- 
delier is probably not far wrong when he inti- 
mates that, so far from béing of native origin, 
it was an adaptation from the whites, just as 
was the ‘‘seven caves,” or, as it was soon writ- 
ten, ‘‘seven cities” (p. 128), from which the 
seven Nahuatl tribes are said to have proceed- 
ed. In 1536, a few years after Guzman’s expe- 
dition, Cabeza de Vaca reached Mexico, having 
crossed the continent in the course of bis wan- 
derings. He did not have any gold or jewels, 
but the accounts he brought of a people who 
lived in permanent settlements, wore cotton 
clothes, etc., strengthened the belief of the 
Spaniards in the existence, somewhere to the 
north, of a region abounding in the precious 
metals. To reach this region then became a 
paramount object, and in 1539 Fray Marcos of 
Nice was sent out upon a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion, in the course of which he reached Cibola 
and looked down upon one of its seven cities, 
though he did not enter it. 

In the report he made of his journey he did 
not claim to have found either gold or jewels, 
but he repeated the stories told by the Indians, 
and although they were not entitled to much 
credence, yet they inflamed still more the 
imagination of the Spaniards, and led in the 
following year to the expedition of Coro- 
nado for the conquest of that region. Starting 
from Culiacan in the spring of 1540, he arrived 
at Cibola, or, as we now knowit, Zuni, and 
took possession of the seven villages. Disap- 
pointed at not finding gold, and attracted by 
the stories of the New Mexican pueblos, he 
pushed on to the Rio Grande and wintered at 
or near where now stands the village of Ber- 
nalillo. With the return of spring, he again 
took up his line of march, and did not halt un- 
til he had reached the Quiviras, a wandering 
tribe who were living at that time in central 
Kansas, within ‘‘seven hundred miles” of the 
Mississippi. Finding neither gold nor jewels 
among these savages, and totally disheartened 
by his want of success, he turned his face home- 
wards, and reached the City of Mexico in July, 
1542, having been gone about two years and a 
half: On the return of this expedition, Cibola 
ceased to be a centre of attraction, thongh 
Gran Quivira was still a name to conjure with. 
The story, however, underwent a change and 
now took the shape of buried treasure. Under 
this form it has come down to our day, and it 
still lingers, in spite of the fact that Gran Qui- 
vira has been identified with the ruined pueblo 
of Tabira, and that neither Indian nor mis- 
sionary ever had any treasure to bury. 

To any one familiar with Mr. Bandelier’s 
previous publications, it is needless to say that 
the present volume is quite up to his standard, 
even though there are portions of it which add 
but little to the sum total of our knowledge. 
This is especially true in what relates to Coro- 
nado’s expedition, for here he works over ma- 
terial which he has already used, though it is 
proper to say that nowhere has it been collect- 
ed and arranged in such a way as to empha 
size the courage and eBdurance of the Spa- 
niards, the rapidity with which they overran 


the country, and the care and accuracy with 
which, under the most adverse circumstances, 
they recorded and preserved the details of their 
hard experience. Besides the investigation of 
these legends, Mr. Bandelier includes in this 
volume several other papers, in one of which 
he deals with the massacre of Cholula, and in 
another he follows the subsequent career of 
Jean L’Archévéeque, the boy who led La Salle 
into the ambush in which he was murdered. 
In the first of these papers he examines the so- 
called massacre in the light of tradition and 
of certain Indian paintings preserved at San 
Juan Cuauhtlanzinco, and finds that it resolves 
itself into an attack upon the Indians in which 
Cortes anticipated by a few hours the execu- 
tion of a plan they had matured for his de- 
struction. In the second we are told that 
L’Archévique, after his return from Europe, 
found his way into New Mexico about the year 
1696. Here he married, and under the name of 
Archbibeque his descendants may be found to- 
day. At first he is said to have been a soldier, 
but, abandoning this career, he became a 
merchant, and if we may judge from the 
amount of property he left, he was fairly suc- 
cessful. He was also prominent in the affairs 
of the province, and, having taken the oath of 
allegiance to Spain, he shared in the expedition 
sent out in 1720 to check the advance of the 
French up the Missouri, and was killed. For 
this curious bit of personal history Mr. Bande- 
lier is indebted to the records of the Francis- 
cans, preserved in the pueblo of Santa Clara. 
It was published a year or two ago in the Na- 
tion, and our object in calling attention to it at 
this time is to insist upon the importance of 
these and other records to any one engaged 
in studying the career of the Spaniards in 
America. 

In conclusion we wish to acknowledge our 
obligation to Mrs. Thomas A, Janvier, upon 
whom, in the absence of Mr. Bandelier, the 
duty of editing this volume devolved, As a 
rule, she has done her work well, though there 
are times when the dates are somewhat con- 
fused. Thus, for example, we are told, p. 137, 
that Fray Marcos arrived in America in the 
year 1551, though we know (pp. 138, 139, etc.) 
that his expedition to Zuni-Cibola was made 
in A. D. 1539. There are other mistakes of a 
similar character, but it is unnecessary to re- 
fer to them more particularly. They are, 
fortunately, easy of detection, though they 
are none the less blemishes upon what is other- 
wise a good piece of editorial work. 





ENGLISH THEORIES OF PRODUCTION. 


A History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution in English Political 
Economy from 1776 to 1848. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Percival & Co. 

Tuys is a volume of importance not only to the 

professional student of political economy, but 

to all who look for guidance on the perplexing 
social and economic problems of the day to 
the writings of the economists of earlier and 
later fame. It is a history of the development 
of the essential doctrines set forth by the 
classic school of political economy; but it is 
something more than a history. Mr. Cannan 
isnot only an accurate and scholarly historian, 
but an acute and unflinching critic. His book 
is by far the best account yet written of the 
history of economic thought in England from 
the time of Adam Smith to that of John Stuart 
Mill; it is also a searching examination of the 





doctrines of the famous writers of that epoch, 





Are we still to turn to these writers to find 
sound principles of political economy, or must 
we overhaul the whole subject and reconstruct 
the science anew ? 

Before considering these questions, and the 
answers to them which Mr. Cannan’s book 
suggests, we must do justice to the high 
quality of his historical work. He has gone 
over his material with scholarly completeness, 
and gives an unquestionably thorough account 
of the growth of the various doctrines of pro- 
duction and distribution. The theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Senior, Mill, 
and the rest of them are put before us as they 
really were held and presented by these think- 
ers, not as they have been construed and re- 
vised by their successors. The development of 
the various doctrines from writer to writer is 
followed with scrupulous accuracy. No econo- 
mist can read the book without learning much 
that he had not before known, and without feel- 
ing indebted to Mr. Cannan for new light. We 
may add that there is an admirable index, a 
model in conciseness and completeness, which 
makes it easy to turn at once to Mr. Cannan’s 
discussion of any part of his subject. 

It is less important to know what the doc- 
trines of the classic school were, and how they 
developed, than what is the truth about them: 
whether they are sound on the whole, or con- 
tain so much of error and exaggeration that 
they must be flung aside once forall. Although 
Mr. Cannan purports to give merely a history, 
his criticism is so severe and so unflagging that 
it is plain that he leans to the latter position. 
Hardly a doctrine or a writer among those 
which he takes up escapes without depreciat- 
ing notice. Sometimes it is an acrid comment 
by the way; sometimes a long and elaborate 
refutation. Indeed, merely as a history, there 
is on its face something lacking in the book. 
Though the justice of every individual criti- 
cism here made should be admitted, it would 
still seem almost self-evident that there must 
have been some degree of merit, some progress 
in knowledge and understanding, in the writ- 
ings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, and 
Mill. The speculations of the mercantile 
writers who preceded them have sometimes 
been described as indeed of little worth in 
themselves, but as at least a necessary stage, 
preparatory for something better. Mr. Can- 
nan has not even such scant praise as this for 
the unfortunate writers who come within his 
ken. Not a syllable of friendly acknowledg- 
ment can be found throughout his four hun- 
dred pages, while we have plenty of criti- 
cism, bitter comment, and sometimes unplea- 
sant sneer. It requires all the respect to which 
his ability aud scholarship entitle him not to 
revolt from some of his conclusions simply be- 
cause of the acid temper in which they are 
set forth. As to the general significance of the 
classic doctrines, he states his views in the 
closing chapter very briefly and unequivocally : 
they may have done service in their day for 
England, by promoting the reform of the Poor 
Laws and the abolition of the Corn Laws, but 
as explanations of the phenomena of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth they are 
‘‘unscientifie and illogical,” while as answers 
to the insistent questions of the socialists they 
are simply useless. 

If a book of this temper had been published 
twenty or thirty years ago, the chances are 
that it would have been simply hooted down by 
the critics. The classic school then had full 
command of the field. Adam Smith and Ri 
cardo were final authorities, and Mill’s ‘ Po- 
litical Economy’ was accepted as containing 
what Mill bad said in his preface it should 
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theory of the subject.” 
changed mightily. 
the English-speaking communities, there was 
a revolt from the classic rule. 
action, it bade fair at one time to swing too far, 
and indeed has now given way to a percepti- 
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ble counter-movement. At present, econo- 
mists have reached the stage of taking stock, 
so to speak, after the shock, and looking about 


to see where they stand, and what is left of the 
old structure. And here Mr. Cannan’s book 
is helpful; but it might be more helpful. It 
tells us what we have lost, and where we must 
repair, but it exaggerates the losses, and does 
not show where the foundations remain sub- 
stantially intact. Unquestionably, the ferment 
in economic discussion which began with the 
revolt from the ‘orthodox ” domination, has 
made it certain that the traditional doctrines 
need a very thorough overhauling. No econo 
mist can now lay down the law in the confident 
tone which runs through Mill's once impeecable 
volumes, or deny that when the debates of the 
present have yielded their final outcome, we 
shall have an exposition of economic doctrines 
very different from Mill's. But, on the other 
hand, few would reject the classic doctrines as 
summarily as does Mr. Cannan, or set their sci- 
entific value as low as he does. 

These general remarks may be illustrated by 
considering a specific doctrine, and its treat- 
ment at Mr. Cannan’s hands. We will select, 
by way of example, the doctrine of saving as 
the explanation of interest. Adam Smith had 
laid it down that capital was created by sav- 
ing. and had eulogized 
mainspring of all material progress. 
had added the of as 
the origin of capital and as the sacrifice for 
which the capitalist got his reward in the 
form of interest. On Mr. 
heaps criticism and ridicule, while ‘* the con- 
duct [abstinence] of which profit is the * re- 
ward’ has no name simply because it has no 
existence.” 

Now, the proposition that interest is the re- 
ward of abstinence, at best awkwardly stat- 
ed by Senior and his followers, is an easy 
target for the carping critic; the more so as it 
has been often confounded with the very dif- 
ferent proposition that at current 
rates is a fit and just reward for the absti- 
The absti- 
nence of a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt is a fa- 
vorite subject of ridicule; and Mr. Cannan 
speaks of *‘ the comical result that a millionaire 
who saves £30,000 a year and spends £10,000 on 


‘parsimony ” as the 
Senior 


notion ‘abstinence ” 


Senior Cannan 


interest 


nence of the individual capitalist. 


himself, is more abstinent than a clerk who 
saves £10 a year and spends £100 on himself.” 
The truth of the matter is that the mode in 
which capital is accumulated, and the 
why interest is paid, under arégime of private 
property, cannot be explained without a refer- 
ence to this much-abused 
the term into 
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saving or (to use 
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more capital to be used with advantage, are the 
factors chiefly to be considered when we in 
quire what makes the rate. So far as the classi 


economists 


continue our metaphor), if not in whole, at 
least in good part, in their discussion of saving 
and abstinence; and even though we build a 
structure different from theirs, we may vet a 
cept gratefully the beginning they made, and 
treat their 


structive fashion than does Mr 
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rated not only essential doctrines of t} ass 
school, but a grateful recognition of the set 
vice which the older writers did in bu g 
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roundings and leaving her for months practi- 
cally alone on the shores of the Arctic Sea?” 
Secondarily, explorers are likely to ask them- 
selves, ‘*Given the results here offered, are 
they such as will tend to make such experi- 
ments customary?” No question of personal 
heroism arises here; no one can be so blind to 
history as to doubt the possibility of courage 
and devotion of the highest order in woman. 
The problem is of a much more practical and 
less romantic kind. It will not be disputed 
that women feel mere keenly than men the ab- 
sence of those refinements and appliances of 
civilization upon which modern comfort de- 
pends, and suffer more from anxieties connect- 
ed with the safety and success of those they 
love; or at least have less philosophy with 
which to meet such cares and privations than 
the average man. It is certain that the tor- 
ment of women is not necessary to arctic ex- 
ploration, or similar work, and in fact de- 
creases the efficiency of a party in so far as 
they may be sympathetically affected by par- 
taking of her trials, anxious for her safety, 
or obliged to waste time and strength over con- 
ventionalities disregarded by men among them- 
selves under such circumstances. 

Descending from the general to the special, 
in the present instance what advantages ap- 
pear to have been gained by the presence of a 
lady in the Peary camp other than those per- 
sonal to the two individuals most concerned ? 
We turn for an answer to Mrs. Peary’s ac- 
count of her experiences. The party left New 
York on the steamer Kite June 6, 1891. On 
the 11th of July Mr. Peary was so unfortunate 
as to sustain a fracture of the leg due to a 
stroke from the iron tiller driven by a sudden 
movement of the ice. On the 26th of July it 
was decided to erect winter quarters on the 
shore of McCormick Bay; the party were 
landed, and on the 30th the Kite departed 
southward. The house being completed, pre- 
liminary excursions to examine the borders of 
the inland ice, hunting parties for deer and 
walrus, and negotiations with the Eskimo of 
the region, occupied the time. In the course 
of the season a number of the latter people, 
the “arctic highlanders” of earlier writers, 
made their home in the vicinity of ‘ Redcliff 
House,” as the building was named, and seem 
to have been very useful to the party, espe 
cially in preparing winter clothing. Winter 
set in about the end of October, and by about 
the middle of November Mr. Peary had entire- 
ly recovered from his injury. Daily exercise, 
the ordinary domestic duties, and the prepara- 
tion of clothing and equipment for the expedi- 
tion upon the inland ice absorbed the energies 
of the party, in all of which Mrs. Peary seems 
to have done her fair proportion without espe- 
cial suffering or inconvenience, unless when 
attempting to sew at a temperature of only 44 
degrees. Between her and the Eskimo, odors 
and parasites seem to have erected an impassa- 
ble wall, and her account of the daily clean-up 
with corrosive sublimate after the departure 
of a native sempstress is amusing and almost 
pathetic. Of those mysteries of feminine life 
among the natives to which her sex might 
have given her access, or stimulated observa- 
tion unthought of by male explorers, there is 
not a hint. We are not even told what sort of 
a thimble the women use. It would seem im- 
possible to live in daily contact with a pecu- 
liar people for a year and learn less about 
them than what is recorded here. Under the 
circumstances this was not unnatural, but is 
somewhat disappointing. 

In February the sun reappeared and the 
party began short excursions for various pur- 
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poses. The anxiety felt by the writer on va- 
rious occasions of delay or bad weather while 
such trips were in progress, is vividly de- 
picted, though not unduly dwelt upon. In 
April the party suffered from a visitation of 
the grippe. Later, Mrs. Peary accompanied 
her husband on a short expedition to Ingle- 
field Gulf, and passed a night of horrors in a 
native igloo where she could not prevail upon 
herself even so much as to lie down. There- 
after the party built their own snow hut or 
slept without a shelter. On the 4th of May, 
Mr. Peary started on his adventurous journey. 
and for Mrs. Peary began three weary months 
of waiting. Her anxieties were not diminished 
by an absurd fancy of the colored cook that 
their lives were in danger from the natives. 
On the 25th of July a diversion was created by 
the arrival of the Kite, though this again 
raises the question of what is to be done if the 
explorers should not return before the Kite is 
obliged to start south. We will not quote Mrs. 
Peary’s painful reflections. On the 6th of Au- 
gust suspense was ended and all was well; but 
we think that any one, not totally devoid of 
sympathy, who reads this journal, will have 
answered for himself the questions with which 
this summary was introduced—this, notwith- 
standing the paragraph with which Mrs. Peary 
closes her narrative: 

“‘T returned in the best of health, much 
stronger than when I left sixteen months be- 
fore. The journey was a thoroughly enjoya- 
ble one. There were some drawbacks, it is 
true, but we meet with them everywhere; and 
were it not for the sad loss of Mr. Verhoeff, i 
should not have a single regret.” 

A brief chapter on the second journey, that 
of the present year, written in Greenland, and 
another by Mr. Peary on his journey over the 
ice, conclude the volume. 

The publishers have issued the book in a 
most attractiveform. Scientifically, except as 
a contribution to psychology, the numerous ex- 
cellent illustrations are the most valuable part 
of it. To those who know little of arctic peo- 
ple or travel the text contains much that will 
interest, though to the geographer or ethnolo- 
gist it is an oft-told story. That the present 
expedition may be no less fortunate than the 
one she has recorded, will be the earnest hope 
of all Mrs. Peary’s reader:. 





A History of English Dress. By Georgiana 
Hill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols., 8vo. 
ALTHOUGH the name of the American pub- 
lishers alone appears on the title-pages of these 
volumes, they come to us from an English press, 
with the illustrations stamped with the name 
of the London firm of Richard Bentley & Son. 
We state these facts partly as another mode of 
saying that the steel plates are capitally en- 
graved, the margins of the pages liberal, the 
type and printing a pleasure to the eye, while 
the surface-finish of the paper is delightfully 
free from the glaze and gloss that cause one 
alarming visions of failing sight and visits to 
the oculist. Nor does the mention of these ad- 
ventitious merits by any means exhaust all 
that can be said in praise of the book. It is 
by far the best popular history of dress that 
has come under our notice. The author has 
not been betrayed by the lightness of her sub- 
ject into flippancy, nor does she ever fall to 
the level of mere gossip about paint, powder, 
and pomatum. Common sense is at the bot- 
tom of her conception of fashion and itsslaves, 
and a calmly impartial observation of the foi- 
bles and weaknesses of both sexes alike charac- 

terizes her pages. 
As satirists of all times and every shade of 








wit and delicacy have rung so many changes 
in verse, prose, and journalese upon the 
theme of feminine vanities, we prefer to quote 
Miss Hill on the less threadbare side of the 
subject. ‘‘ Because in the present day,” she 
writes, ‘‘men have chosen to affect a certain 
rigour in dress which does not admit of much 
variation, they are pleased to forget the quali- 
ty of their toilet in the past, the number and 
mutability of their fashions, the elaboration 
and costliness of their attire, which equalled, 
nay exceeded, that of women.” As among the 
first of the protracted sufferings of the sex in 
the cause of beauty may be mentioned the 
wearing of long pointed toes, stuffed with tow 
and turned up like rams’ horns, in the first 
(Saxon-Norman) of the six periods treated of, 
and even during the second (Plantagenet) pe- 
riod, while women were still moving about un- 
impeded ‘in the simple Graeco-Roman dress 
which was worn under the Normans, and, in- 
deed, earlier.” Of the fine gentlemen of the 
Tudor period an eye-witness is quoted as writ- 
ing: ‘‘Their doublets are so stuffed, bombast- 
ed, and sewed, as they can verie hardly eyther 
stoupe down, or decline themselves to the 
grounde, so styffe and sturdy they stand about 
them.” The same observer’s account of the 
process of the toilet of a gallant of the period 
does something towards proving that the in- 
tellect of the two sexes has been more on a par 
in past times than is commonly supposed. 
Among the milder vanities of the one claiming 
the greater freedom from them may be men- 
tioned, in the Stuart period, the masses of curl- 
ed hair, the earring in one ear, and the rose cf 
ribbon fastened around the top of the other ear 
or in the curls. 

The first volume ends with the Stuart period. 
The second includes two periods only, the 
eighteenth century and the nineteenth—a 
change, which strikes one as illogical, being 
thus introduced into the order of the subdi- 
visions. A more serious charge, however, to 
be made is the lack of sufficient consecutive- 
ness of thought and treatment. Miss Hill has 
not confined herself strictly to a discussion of 
apparel, but touches upon tbe various changes 
in the social habits and in the private manners 
that also go to mark the man, as well as upon 
trade and industry as affected by costume. 
But the interest always aroused upon these 
points is too often frustrated by abrupt and 
rapid transitions of subject, even without the 
warning of a change of paragraph. In the 
chapters dealing with latter-day problems of 
dress, zesthetic, hygienic, and domestic, no ori- 
ginal line of thought is followed out, though 
the presentment is from the standpoint of plain 
sense and reasonableness. Such as they are, 
these volumes may be a valuable addition to 
the bookshelves of a philosopher upon themes 
social and conventional, while their value for 
the less reflective reader is the breadth of out- 
look they give to a subject whose details, if 
taken too seriously, occupy an amount of at- 
tention out of all proportion to their value. In 
passing, too, one would like to note that al- 
though the revered vowel has not been dropped 
from words like honour, rigour, and vigour, 
nor any other enormity of American spelling 
committed, constructions have been allowed to 
stand which are to be deprecated on both sides 
of the water alike. 





The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 
By Willis O. Chapin. Illustrated with sixty 
engravings and heliogravures. Harper & 
Bros. 1893. 
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of this elegant specimen of book-making are 
coutained the salient features of the entire 
evolution of the art of engraving. The work 
is apparently ‘‘composed” for readers of little 
leisure who love art, and are interested in the 
vicissitudes of the lives which have contributed 
to its making. Moot questions are settled out 
of hand, in accordance with the weight of evi- 
dence, and only such prominent matters and 
personalities as are in the line of progress are 
rounded into completion. For closer study of 
workmanship and comparison of styles, the 
nearly autographic reproductions from valua- 
ble originals, with which the volume is embel- 
lished, serve a better purpose than any amount 
of description. Plate-engraving and etching 
are traced through the development of the 
various schools, which, to some extent interde- 
pendent, were nevertheless sufficiently national 
to be recognized by the names of Germany, 
Italy, Flanders, France, and England. In re- 
gard to the personalities that dominated these 
schools, the reader’s memory is greatly assisted 
by their arrangement into contemporaneous 
groups. The character of the illustrations 
may be gathered from the titles of a few of 
those which illuminate this portion of the sub- 
ject: ‘“‘A Portrait of Rembrandt (Rembrandt 
appuyé),” etched by himself; ‘‘ Lucretia,” by 
Marc Antonio, after Raphael; ‘‘ The Angel of 
the Annunciation,” by Martin Schongauer; 
‘“‘The Nativity,” by Albrecht Diirer; and a 
portion of ‘‘ David Playing before Saul,” by 
Lucas van Leyden. 

The author has included wood-engraving, 
and traces it from the work of the Form- 
schneider, which is fittingly illustrated by the 
“St. Christopher” of Earl Spencer's collec- 
tion, the earliest cut with authentic date, and 
subjects from Diirer and Holbein. Thomas 
Bewick is assigned his proper niche in the tem- 
ple of fame, and, among the illustrations of the 
book, is represented by ‘‘ The Yellow Bunting” 
and ‘*The Woodcock,” which exhibit his sim- 
ple mastery as perfectly as an entire copy of 
‘The British Birds.’ A portion of Harvey's 
engraving of ‘‘The Death of Dentatus”’—rath- 
er an inferior reproduction—is used to display 
the traits of this famous work. Heliotype re- 
productions of ‘‘Rinaldo and Armida” by 
Nesbit and ‘‘The Cave of Despair” by Bran- 
ston, works done in rivalry by these English 
engravers, as here presented, printed on an- 
tique paper, with the plate-mark, seem actual- 
ly to be the copper plates they imitate. W. J. 
Linton receives his tribute of most honorable 
mention and a page engraving in his virile 
freemanner. American engravers who receive 
equal distinction in the display of their work 
are Johnson, Kingsley, Kruell, and Closson. 

Altogether this book is one which is likely to 
win attention to its subject, too often made re- 
pellent by a dry account of methods and cata- 
logues of works. 





Printers’ Marks ; A Chapter in the History of 
Typography. By W. Roberts, Editor of the 
Bookworm. Broad 12mo, pp. xv., 261. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1893. 

THE earliest printed books had no titles or 

title-pages. The printer’s name and place, 

when not entirely omitted, were to be found 
only on the last page of the book, in the small 
type of the text, where they would not be notic- 
ed by the careless observer. Properly to assert 
his claim as the mechanical maker of the 
book, and to cause the claim to be noted and 
remembered, the printer had to design and 
have printed on this last page a conspicuous 
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engraved trade-mark. This bold engraving 
identified him with his books. 

The ‘Psalter of 1457, printed by Fust & 
Schoeffer, at Maintz, was the first book with a 
printer’s mark. In time other printers follow- 
ed this example. At the close of the fifteenth 
century, every reputable printer put his trade- 
mark on his books. By general consent its 
position was transferred from the last page to 
the first page, and it was usually made the black- 
est and boldest impression of the volume. It 
often occupied one-half, sometimes two-thirds, 
of the entire titlepage. The printer's mark 
is not now regarded as indispensable. Many 
large publishers have no mark. The few that 
are used are rather modest as to size, seldom 
exceeding the dimensions of three square inch- 
The only notable exception is that of the 
Kelmscott Press, which is almost as big as that 
of William Caxton. 

In the book before us more than two hundred 
marks are shown, but those of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian printers are most in number 
The marks of the eminent early English print 
ers are reproduced, but the printers of this 
century donot fare so well; there are relative- 
ly few marks of modern printers, and only 
seven of the printers of America. Many of 
the marks have been copied by photo-engrav- 
ing process, and all of them, and the text too, 
are exceptionally well printed. Mr. Roberts's 
comments are curt, but exact and instructive. 
He has made a valuable book of reference, 
giving much useful information concerning a 
department of typography that has been hither- 
to neglected by all writers in English, and is 
accessible to the student only in French and 
German books. 

A study of these marks does not impress the 
reader with their artistic value as a whole 
Some of the earlier ones, that may have been 
designed or suggested by artists of the period 
of Holbein and Diirer, and by the able French 
designers of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, have real artistic merit, but many of 
them are crude, fantastic, and inartistic. The 
domination of the religious sentiment is strong- 
ly shown in all designs made during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The cross 
appears in every variety of distortion. Angels 
and Biblical characters are common. 
With them came heraldic shields with supports 
of mythological and medizval monsters, such 
as satyrs, fauns, tritons, pheenixes, griffins, 
and unicorns. Then came rebuses, monograms, 
and far-fetched puns on the name of the 
printer. English printers especially showed 
an extraordinary aptitude for this shocking 
form of illustration. Many printers whose 
ended with -fon (an abbreviation of 
town) made use of a great barrel, or tun, as 
the chief ornament of their device. Nor is the 
punning device yet out of fashion; it ¢an be 
found in the marks of several English pub 
lishers of this century. 


es. 


very 


hames 


Curious and interest- 
ing as these marks are, the designs will not 
bear comparison with the designs or the en- 
graving of the same number of chance-collect- 
ed ex-libris. 

In most of the marks is evident an effort to 
be striking and original at the expense of pro- 
When a print- 
er failed to invent a new design, he did not 
hesitate to copy the design of another. The 
dolphin and anchor of Aldus Manutius have 
been favorite stock pieces for plunder. Pick- 
ering of London appropriated them bodily 
Whittingham incorporated them in one of his 
devices of the Chiswick Press. Bell of London 
and Joel Munsell of Albany have tagged them 
on their respective marks 


priety and even of fair dealing 
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Genealogy of the Cutts Family tm i crea 
By Cecil Hampden Cutts Howard. Albany 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, IS. Pp. &s8 

Life and Times of Henry Rurt of Spri igfield 


and Some of his Descendants. By Henry W 
Burt and Silas W 
Clark W. Bryan Co 
The Genealogy of the Mickley Family of Ame 
Minnie F. Mickley Micklews, 
Pp. 182 


Burt. Springtield, Mass 


SMG. Pp. 617 
rica By 


Penn. 1883. 


THESE three volumes are, we fear, only average 
specimens of the work now being done by en 
The Cutts 
beok is large and evidently costly, the printer 


muta 


thusiasts in the name of genealogy 


assisting to make the maximum of pages 
the material. 
though a history of that very small, vet distin 


It is not a Cutts genealogy, al 


guished, family might be culled from its pages 
It is really a miscellaneous collection of ped: 
grees of persons having a small portion of Cutts 


blood through their maternal ancestors. | 


example, the last name in the line ts S44), W 
L. Putnam, traced through Harriet Lowe 

Charles R. Lowell, Harriet B. Spence, Mary 
W. Traill, Mary Whipple, Mary Cutt, and 


Robert Cutt, jr., to Robert Cutt the emigrant 
That is to say, Mr. Putnam was in the 


seventl 


generation from a male of the Cutts famiiy 


and probably had 127 other progenitors in that 


generation. Doubtless there are many th 


sands of persons who share equally in this 
nection, but the fact 


patent. It is a most serious defect in thi 


is as Worthless as it ts 


_ tax k 
that no attempt Is made to assist the reader by 


} 


suitable typographical aids. There am 


cross-references, nothing to show the ni 

ance of families nor the generations The 
few real Cuttses are swamped and lost among 
the female lines. This is a pity, as the males 
were very noticeable men, prominent New 
Hampshire history, and well worth a cleat 


this book has answered 


ter 
one 


record, Perhaps af 


it’ purpose, some will extract from it a 
Cutts pedigres 

The Burt book is a family magazine, being a 
mere collection of notices of vari 


of the name, prepared by different 
and of widely varying degrees of corre: 


It 
union, and is ay 


and fulness reports a general family re 


owedly only a collection of 


materials, Conformably to its fore-title 


** Early Days in New England.” much space is 
given to the e 


Mass., I 


cording matter invaluable 


arly history of Springfield, 


Northampt« 


in a town history 


ongmeadow, and m, re 


but which would be entirely out of place in 
a formal genealogy 
The Mickle 


family history, unpretending in form and 


small really a 


genealogy is 


a) 


small field very well 
Mickley. 
in 1687, and who arrived in Philadelphia in 
1733. Six generations of his descendants of the 
name are given, 503 names in all, in the sim 


ering a It begins with 


John Jacob who was born probably 


plest form of record. It seems probable that 
the emigrant was a brother of Louis Michellet 
of Metz, great-grandfather of Prof 
Louis Michellet of Berlin. If the 
can be traced five generations in France. 

In beha!f of the high standard established 
for American genealogies, we may be excused 
for insisting that only those who inherit the 
name by birth belong to a family 
wrong, the paternal ancestry 


Charles 
family 


SO, 


Right or 
the distin- 
guishing one, and a genealogy is the record of 
a family from that standpoint. The public 
may or may not be right in supposing that the 
male line inherits certain definite traits; but if 
not, no one can select the line of female ances 


is 


try which will prove to dominate. Among 
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the Cutts descendants James Russell Lowell, 
B. P. Shillaber (‘‘ Mrs. Partington’’), Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter, and Richard C. Shannon; 
among the Burts, Ezra Stiles, Ethan Allen, 
Silas Wright, Sylvester Judd, and President 
Cleveland appear. But there is no trait pos- 
sessed in common by these gentlemen which is 
to be considered as due tothe Cutts or the 
Burt influence. They may cast some borrowed 
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have just issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
inclu ng an illustrated history and description of our 
store. — a for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp requi 
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| lustre upon a less noted stock, and curiosity 


may be gratified by such fortuitous associa- 
tions, but the true object of attention is the 
line selected for research. This principle has 
been in the main observed in the choice of 


| portrait illustrations for the second work on 


our list, most of them being of descendants 
who bear the name of Burt. The Cutts vol- 
ume is also illustrated. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


Lonpon, W. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. } 


Yale 
Mixture. | 


A Delightful Blend of | 
St. James Parish, Louisiana Pe- 
rique, Genuine Imported Turk- | 
ish, Extra Bright Plug Cut,Ex- | 

tra Bright Long Cut, and Mar- | 
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‘** Pickings.”’ 
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wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 
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Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant. 


I. The Diary 


of Master Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600. II. Extracts from the Diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-1679. 
With some Account of the Levant Company of Turkey Merchants. Edited by J. Takovore Bent, Esq , 


F.8 A., F.R.G.S 


SHORTLY TO BE ISSUED. 


The Voyages of Foxe and James to Hudson’s Bay. 2 vols. 


Edited by Miller 


Christy, Esq. 


Detailed Prospectus, with favorable terms of purchase of back volumes A A oe and the Public 
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Frith, Henry. Romance of 1, age and Mari- 
time Discovery. Ward, Lock & Bow 
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Books from Scribner’s Educational List. 


Reedy Wi -uary §, 1894. 

History ot the Philoscphy of History. 
By Robert Flint, Corresponding Mem 
ber of the Institute of France, Hono 
rary Member of the Royal Society of 
Palermo, Professor in the University 
of Edinburgh, etc. Svo, $4.00. 


Medizval Civilization. By George B. 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale 
University. 8vo, $2.50. 

The book assumes that the facts of 
history are known. Its object is to 
show how the foundations of our civi 
lization were laid—how its chief ele- 
ments were introduced, and to depict 
its progressive development—to pre- 
sent as clear a view as possible of 
the underlying and organic growth of 
our civilization, the most important 
thing for all introductory study at 
least.— From the Preface. 


Ready Fanuary 15. 


A new work by Professor George T. 
Ladd of Yale University. 


Psychology: Descriptive and Explana- 
tory. A Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human 
Mental Life. Svo, $4.50. 


Recently Published. 

Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome. 
By William Morris and E. Belfort Bax. 
12mo, $1.00. 

A continuous sketch of the develop- 
ment of history in relation to Social- 
ism. Our plan necessarily deals 
with the aspirations of Socialism now 
living towards the society of the fu- 
ture. . The work has been in 
the true sense of the word a collabo- 
ration, each sentence having been 
carefully considered by both the au- 
thors in common.—From the Preface. 


A First Lesson in French. By Francois 
Gouin. Translated from the French 
by Howard Swan and Victor Betis. 
Svo, 90c. net. 


This is the first of a series of lessons 
based upon the author’s method as 
outlined in his original work, ‘‘ The 
Art of Teaching and Studying Lan- 
guages.”’ 
book, and is a guide to follow in class- 
room work. 





American History Series. 


States from the discovery of America to 
the present day. 


Now Ready 
The Colonial Era. By Rev. G. P. Fisher, 
D.D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in Yale University. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The French War and the Revolution. 
By William M. Sloane, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of History in Princeton University. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Send for Circulars of two important Series 


It is essentially a teacher's | 








| The Making of the Great West. 


A connected history of the United | Fie Liteontase ¢o Fuamen. 


In Preparation, 

The Adoption of the Constitution and 
National Consolidation. By Cien. F 
A. Walker, President of the Massachu 
setts Institution of Technology 


From the Conclusion of Peace in 1815 
to the End of Reconstruction. [2 
vols. } By J. W. Burgess, Ph.D, 
LL.D., Professor of History, Political 
Science. and International Law in 
Columbia College. 


Johnston’s The United States: Its His- 
tory and Constitution. Now used 
in more than one hundred schools in 
the country. 

An Unrivalled Text-Book for advanced 
grammar grades, and review study in 
High Schools and Academies 

Supplementary Reading. 

The Making of New England. 


The Making of Virginia and the Mid- 
dle Colonies. 

Each 
12mo, $1.50. 

The above will be found exceedingly 
interesting, and a decided help in carry 
ing on the study of our Country's his 
tory. 

University Series. 
By the Highest Authorities. 
The following are especially adapted to 
class use: 


Logic: Inductive and Deductive. iy 
William Minto, University of Aber 
deen. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

Outlines of English Literature. By Wi! 
liam Renton, University of St. An 
drews. 12mo, $1.00 net 


The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown, 
Professor of Fine Arts in the Universi 
ty of Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.00 net 

The whole field of the ‘‘ Fine Arts”’ 
of painting, sculpture, and architee 
ture, their philosophy, function, and 
historic accomplishment, is covered in 
this compact but exhaustive manual 

The Elements of Ethics. By John H 
Muirhead, Balliol College, Oxford 
12mo, $1.00 net. 

The Study of Animal Life. By T. Arthur 
Thomson, School of Medicine, Edin 
burgh. With illustrations, $1.50 net 

By H 

12mo, $1.00 net 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Pat- 
rick Geddes, University College. Dun 
dee. With illustrations. 12mo, $1 
net. 


K 
Keene, Oxford 


o* 
> Ay" 


Great Educators. 
Concise biographies of men whose 
systems have marked progressive steps 
in the History of Education, and ac 
counts of the different systems them 
selves 
of Importations,, Social S« 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 


len 


Now & 


Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideals. Ry Thomas Davidson, M A., 
LL.D. 1i2mo, $1.25 net 


“TT know nothing in English that co 
vers the field of Greek education so well 
You will tind it very hard to maintain 
this level in the later works of the series 
but Tecan wish you nothing better than 
that you may do so." —G. Stanley Hal 
Clark University 
Loyola, and the Educational System of 

the Jesuits. By Rev. Thomas Hughes 

S.J., of Detroit College ivmeo 

net 


S100 


“This work places before the English 
speaking public for the tirst time in an 
English dress, the educational system of 
the famous society founded by St 
tius of Loyola. Its value, therefore, in 
respective of its intrinsic 
unique Edueational Review 


Igna 


therits Is 


Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools. By Andrew T. West, Ph D 
Professor of Latin and Pedagegics in 
Princeton University. Imo, $1.00 net 


Abelard, and the Origin and Early His 
tory of Universities. By Jules Gabriel 
Compayre, Rector of the Academy of 
Poitiers, France i2mo, $1.00 net 


Froebel. By H. Courthope Bowen. M A, 
Lecturer on Education in the Univer 
sity of Cambridge. I2mo, $1.00 net 


English Composition. By Barrett Wen 
dell, Professor of English in Harvard 
University. Lectures given at the 


Lowell Institute, Boston. t2mo, $1.50 


The dry discussion of the rules usu 


ally found in books on Rhetoric and 
Enghsh Composition has no place in 


this book It illustrates by its own 
language the principles which it sug 
gests. and will be found to furnish a 


natural and sensible 
ing the use of 
rect form 
position sh 


privilege 


means of attain 
good English in its cor 
Teachers of English Com 
uld avail themselves of the 
of examining this book 


The Cat. An Introduction to the Study 
of Back Boned Animals ¢ specially 
Mammals By St. George Mivart 
Two hundred illustrations Crown 


Svo. S350 


Intended to be an introduction to 
the Natural History of the whole group 
of back-boned " animals. The sub 
ject has, however, been so treated as 
to fit it also for an introduction to Zo 
ology generally, and even to Biology 
itself 


‘We can cordially commend it, not 
only for use as a text-book, but as a 
medium for the enjoyment of some 
pleasant hours.’’—Prof. Theodore Gill, 
in The ¢ 


“fie 
reiti¢ 


e, and Contemporary Science 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IMPORTED. 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade furnished 


on application. 
tion sent free. 


Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text-books in all departments of educa 
Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications 


All current books promptly supplied. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all 
in leavening strength —Latest United States Gov- 


ernment Food Report. 
Roya Bakine Powpber Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





FILL YOUR PIPE 


with 


Golden Sceptre 


IF 


You love GOOD TOBACCO. 


Send ten cents to SURBRUG, 159 Ful- 
ton Street, for a big sample. 
$1.30 per pound, 40c. 4 oz., prepaid. 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and architecture, 
with views from all 

of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 





Fair now ready 
Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 


we | Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
t.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & "Son. 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia. J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 
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FRENCH BOOKS. OPEN EVENINGS. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakes ae rare 


French Books, — of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
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Around-the World 


An Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine of Tours, Travels and 
Explorations. 


Devoted to a Knowledge of the Earth 
and of its Productions. 


Edited by Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN 






Ay athe Library 






/ Ope 
! Printe bhPon ne £oated paper, 
and intended for pe ext preservation 
ey rary: of, CHE household, club, 
Nettie tie 
From the New York Nation: “ Prof. Heilprin’s 
taste goes hand in hand with his solid learning to 


roduce a very handsome journal, with charming 
lustrations .* 








No. 2 (January) now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
An Ascent of Orizaba, Mexico. 
trated. ) 
The Discovery of America in its Influence 
upon the Vegetation of Europe. 
‘*Great White Journey’’ from the 
Humboldt Glacier to the Northern 
Shore of Greenland (R. E. Peary, 
illustrated). 
Lewis and Clark as American Explorers. 
Winter Routes of Travel—The Gulf Bor- 
der. 
The Bermuda Islands and the Wonders 
of their Coral Reefs. (Illustrated.) 
Animals in Nature— The Leopard. (Illus- 
trated.) 
The Source of the Congo. 
A Monster of the Atlantic Coast. 
trated.) 
Notes. 


(Tllus- 


The 


(Illus- 


No. I. (December) contains, among other 
articles, ‘‘ A Sledge Journey and an Ex- 
perience,’”’ by Mrs. Peary (illustrated), 
with a fine portrait of the author. 





This periodical holds a unique place in 
the magazine literature of this country, 
and 1s almost the only one. which is pub- 
lished with a view to permanent preser- 
vation, as a book of reference, on the 
shelves of the library. It is essentially a 
magazine for the family, and it will be 
found as indispensable to the teacher as 
it is useful to the intending summer and 
winter tourist. 

Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy 15¢. 

For sale at the principal news-stands. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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to } Your 
Honorable Wife’”’ 


—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that I am composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 

purest of all cooking fats ; that 
my name is 


jolene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 


I am to be found everywhere in 
— 38 and 5 pound pails, but am 
Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
_ Pues 4 St. Louis. 











BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 


The above are two of many styles. Ph cover ev pod 
demand for home or office use. ‘8 styles for th 
CENTURY DICTIONARY and Encyclo Illustrated 
catalogues free. ress SARGE MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 








UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





try. Liberal terms. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 









































